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I. B. Lippinc cott Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Romance of a Spanish 
Nun 


Isa novelin which a priest, a poet, a sculptor, 
a whimsical aunt, and a charming Spanish 
girt form the principal characters, Alice 
Montgomery Baldy is the gifted author, The 
romance proves to be unusua ly popular, bav- 
ing, in about a week, reached the second edi- 
tion, American Novel Series. Boundin cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Two Soldiers and Dunraven 
Ranch 


Are military stories 
also issued in the 


by Capt. CHARLES KING, 
American Novel Series. Capt. 
King bas caught the true spirit of the Amer - 
ean novel, forhe nas endowed his work tully 
and freely with the dash, vigor, breez:ness, 
bravery, tenderness, and truth which are re. 
‘cd throughout the world as our rational 
characteristics. These stories are complete in 
one volume, Cloth bound, $1.00; paper, 50c, 


cog niz 


Patience, 


The new story by 
quil and re! 
tone. It issafe home reading; nota 
is stupid; it pleases and it purifies, 
binding, $1.25, 


ANNA B. WARNER, is a tran- 
reshing tale of pure and elevating 
line of it 
Price, cloth 


PUBLISH MARCH 6TH. 


Historic Note-Book. 


By the Rev. E. CoBHaM BrReveErR. LL.D., 
author of *The Readers’ Hand-Book,’ * Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ete. A 12mo 
volume of 1,000 pages, bound in half-moroceo, 
price $3.50, familiar with 
Dr. Brewer's reference books will appreciate 
the value of hisnew work. It isin much the 


Persons who are 


same general style as * Tne Readers’ Hand- 
Book,’ but its subject-matter is more purely 
historical, 

An Exceptional Case. 
A new number in the American Novel Series. 
By Mrs. MCKINNEY RENO, author of ‘Miss 


Breckenridge,’ ete. 2a 


50 cents, 


A Draught of Lethe. 


The latest issue in Lippinecott’s Series of 
Novels. By Roy TELLET. I2me. Paper, 
50c.; cloth, Tse. 


10, cloth, $1.00; paper, 


a 
Sele¢ 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
That Other Man’s Wife. By Jony 


STRANGE WINTE Paper, 5Uc.; cloth, 75c, 


The Plunger. By Haw Ley SMart. 


Olec.; eloth, Toc, 


Paper, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
717 Market St., Phil 
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Harper's Latin Di 
Sheep, $6 50 


ctionary. Roy s! Svo, 


Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 50; Sheep, $6 00. 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. Square 
8vo, Half Bound, $2 00. (Just Ready.) 
Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8vo, 
Sheep, $2 05, Latin-English and Engtish- 
Latin Dictionary. S8vo, sheep, $2 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $10 00. 

Liddell and Scott's Intermediate 
English Lexicon. 8vo, Cloth, 
Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. 

Liddell and Scott’s Abridged Greek- English 
Lexicon. Square 8vo, $2 00. 


Lexicon. 


Greek 


$3 50. 


Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary,  Ejited 
by Professor Keep. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 10. 
(New and Revised kdition tn Preparction.) 

Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 =. Half Roan, 


Roya! 

$6 OO: 
Sheep, $6 50 

Yonge’s English Greek Lexicon. 
Sheep, $4 50. 

Smith’s English-Latin 
Sheep, $4 00, 

Classical Di 


R A} al Sv , 


Dictionary. Svo, 
ctionaries and D°ctionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities 
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lish Dictionary. Roval Svo, 
Half Roan, $6 50; Fa 
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Stormonth’s Eng 
C.oth, $5 OU ; 
Sheep, $6 50. 

Skeat’s Etymological Dic 
Svo, Cloth, $1 


tionary. Crown 


40 volumes. Sq. itmo 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 
Each, Cloth, 
Rolfe’s Browning 


Sc rit, «ec 


‘ , 


56 cents Pape r, 40 cents 


, Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, 
Squan 16m 
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. Professors and 


: 1es and Circulars for 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Corre- 








Teachers. 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
beg leave to say that while they have sold their Common School 
Books (and those only), they have retained and continue to publish 
their well-known valuable Works of Reference and Text-Books for 
High Schools and Colleges, among 


which are the following : 


The Student's Series. 80 vols Large 12 
or Crown Svo. Every one of these very 
neat and attractive volumes is 

ledged to be the best summary nh our 

language of the particular branch of 
knowledge to which it belongs 


Harper's Advanced Arithmetic. t2m 


Bound, $1 20, 
Green's Short 
ple. Svo, Cloth, $1 2 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literat 


i2meo. Cloth $1 20 

Cocker's Ut ited States Governmet l2mneo 
C.oth, 75 cents. 

Browning's Educational Theories 16 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Bowne’s Metaph 


8 vols., Swo, Cloth, $1 


> : 
ysies, Psychology, 


Hooker's Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 





and Mineralogy and Geology. 8 vols., 
12mo. 

Lo Mis’s M atl cmatt ul cries 12 d 
STO 

C ts German Series. 7 vols., 12mo 

Smith's Principia I I a Graeca, Ger 
man Principia, I Principia, French 
Principia. 11 vols., 12 Clot 


Harper's New Classical Series of 

and Latin Authors, with texts and criti- 
1 explanatory notes by Profess 

G Pvt rg 


Hump 


berton, Tyler, Stickney and 


hrevys, Merriam, Lam 


full titles, descriptions, and prices of 


ion of these books is respectfully invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Foster's Whist Widail 


loth bound gilt edge a Price, $1.00. 

adi * says: “The system, which includes 
t developments, is most ingenious Lon 

November 1 18v0, 





* There are many books that lay down rules for the 
proper playing of whist but few of them seem to 
ave as much chance of making an impression on @ 
learner as Mr R. F. Foster's *‘Whist Manual’ has 
The book teaches the ordinary game by a system which 
id and striking. Players will profit by a 
3 Foster's book, Which is in every Way an 
lent manual of its subject.” —Scotsman, November 


The above for sale at all Booksellers’, or at the Pub 


ahers 
BRENTANO’ Ss, 
5 1 IN SQUARE, N Y 
w Ready Volume first, Inpex to LITTELL’S 


s@ AoE Specimen sheets mailed to any al 


li Pine St., Philadetphis Evowarp Roru } 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S 
NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. IN ONE saunas LARGE 8V0O. $3.00. 


Professor Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the German Language. 


Translated by Dr. F. J. Davis from the Fourth German Edition. 
In one large 8vo volume. $3.00. 


**In preparing an English edition of Professor Kiuge’s famous work, thetranslator has aimed 
at making the book as easily comprehensible to English students as the original work is to Germans, 
‘To this end be bas given the chiet meanings of all the German words, some of which are rather 
obscure, and are not to be found in any German-English Dictionaries hitherto published. In as- 
signing the equivalents to the words quoted from foreign languayes great care hus been taken to 
give as closely as possible the corresponding English meaning to the words.’’—Translator’s Preface. 


NOW READY, LIMITED EDITION IN TWO VOLUMES. 


The Fossil Insects of North America. 


WITH NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN SPECIES. 


By Dr. SAMUEL H. SCUDDER, 
Paleontologist of the U. 8. Geological Survey,’in charge of the Division of Fossil Insects. 


With sixty-three Plates and numerous Illustrations in the text. Two volumes, 
4to, $20.00, 


ConTENTS: Vol. I—The Pretertiary Insects (with 35 plates). Vol. If.—The Tertiary Insects 
(with 28 Plates). 


These two volumes, of which only one bundred copies are issued, form the most extensive work 
on Fossil Insects that hasever been published. Over eight hundred and fifty species are described, 
and most of them are figured on the iithographic piates. 

The descrip:ions include, with two or three exceptions, all the Fossil Insects which have ever 
been described from North America, besides a very large number now first published, and espe- 
cially among the paleozoic and mesvz ic cockroaches a consigerab.e number of European forms. 
But besides the merely descriptive matter, the general student will find scattered through both vol- 
umes essays on the classification, distribution, and geological sequence of the different groups. 
The term insects bas been used in a broad sense to inciude myriapods and arachnids, a8 well as hexa- 
pods, or true insects, 





Now Ready. Vol. I. 8vo, $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


BY WILHELM SIGMUND TEUFFEL. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY LUDWIG SCHWABE. 
Authorized translation from the Fifth German Edition by George C. W. Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. 
Vol. I.—The Republican Period, 8vo, $5.00, 





lvew and Cheaper Edition. 


A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. 


From Arcadius to Irene, a. D. 395-800. By Joun B. Bury, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in box, $6.00. 


There is room for this scholariy work. The course of history is followed patiently to the close of the 
eighth century, when, withthe beginning of the Holy Roman Empire in the west, our author holds that the 
time has come, for the first, to speak of the Eastern Roman Empire. There he closes this work with an admira 
ble gong & The chapters throughout this work on morals and manners, church and ecclesiastical ques 
tions, show both discernment and fairness, while the chapters on literature in the several periods present the 
author at,his very best.— Post-Graduate and Wooster Quarterly. 


By the late Bishop Lightfoot. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S 
BY JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., late Bishop of Durham. 
12mo, $1.75. 


Now Ready. Second Series. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


SEconD SERIES. By Professor W. W. SkKeart, Litt.D. . THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 12mo. 
Recently published. First Szrigs. THE NATIVE ELEMENT. 12mo. 82.25, 


$2.60. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. With Ten Maps. 12mo, @1.50, 


LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. 


By James H. Correrity, F.R.S., and HgNry SLADE, R.N. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


MIXED METALS: OR, METALLIC ALLOYS. 


By ARTHUR H. HIORNS, Principal of School of Metallurgy, birmingham and Midland Institute. 
16mo, with Illustrations, €1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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To be Published March 7th. 


DEQUINCEY 
MEMORIALS. 


Vos. I. anp II. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges, in box, 
$5.00. 


Being Letters and Other Records here 
Jirst published. 


To be followed shortly by two vo’'s, in uniform 
style, entitled 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative 
by 


ALEXANDER H, Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E.. 


Extract from the Editor's Preface: 

“Mrs. Baird Smith and Miss De 
Quincey, who entrusted to me these 
letters and papers relating to the De 
Quincey family, have also in many 
ways aided me in the task of arrang- 
ing and editing them, and to these 
ladies my most grateful thanks are 
due. I trust that I have not failed in 
clearing up any obscure or doubtful 
point in the letters. ‘To me, I confess, 
the work has been a labor of love— 
for each of the members of this re- 
markable family in turn caught my 
interest and kept it—to such an extent, 
indeed, that I confess my task became 
a pleasure, and not the least of the 
elements contributing to increase this 
pleasure was the fact that, even at this 
late date, and after all that has been 
written on the Opium Eater, many 
new side-lights have been cast on his 
personality and character by this later 


‘find’ of materials.” 





No Library will be complete with- 
out these volumes. As the edition is 


limited, send your order early. 





For sale by all booksel’ers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


United States Book Co. 


Suc-essors to 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
P. O. BOX 1992, 


142 to 150 Worth St., New York. 














NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1891. 


The Week. 


Ir is somewhat uncertain what the upshot 
of the Mail Steamship Bill and the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill may turn out to 
be as regards the fortunes of the steamship 
companies concerned. The appro 
priated $1,250,000 for the transportation 
of foreign mails for one year. Apparently 
this puts a limit on the power of the Post- 
master-General. There were some lively 
fluctuations in Pacific Mail the 
stock market on Monday, betokening that 


Senate 


shares in 


the speculators are themselves in doubt 
how much they will get. They have 
calculated upon $600,000 as the portion 


of that company, but if $1,200,000 is the 
limit for everybody, they will have to take 
There will probably be some heart- 
burnings in the antechamber of the Post- 
master-General after Congress adjourns, 
Whatever the Pacific Mail Company gets, 
over and above its present compensations 
for carrying the mails, will be clear gain, 
unless the Pacific railroads absorb the sur- 
plus by cutting down their subvention in 
proportion to the largess of the Government. 


less. 





An intimation comes from Washington 
that if the Direct-Tax Refunding Bill be 
comes a law, two consequences will follow: 
First, there will be a movement in the seve- 
ral States to have the money distributed to 
the individuals who paid it, or their heirs, 
in order to carry Out the intent of Congress. 
Second, there will be a movement in Wash- 
ington to have the income tax that was collect- 
ed during the warrefunded. Surely no reason 
can be found for paying back the one more 
than the other. There is no reason why 
Congress should stop at the income tax. 
There were taxes on bDilliard-tables, car- 
riages, and pianos during the war, likewise 
on gross receipts, on sales, on manufactures, 
on trades and professions, and other taxes 
since repealed, amounting in the aggregate 
to $256,000,000 in a single year. Hereisa 
magnificent chance for refunding. The op- 
portunity to ‘‘ work” the State Legislatures 
to procure a distribution of the refunded 
direct-tax will, of course, not be neglected. 
Precedents will be found in the distribution 
of the surplus of 1837. In some of the States 
this money was distributed to the towns i 


n 
ili 


proportion to population, and in others it 
was distributed tothe inhabitants. In Maine, 
for example, each man, woman, and child 
received between two and three dollars 
There is provender enough in this restitu- 
tion to support a lobby of each Legis’ature 
for several years. 





Mr. Piumb of Kansas let a gooti sized 
out of the bag on Monday when ke 
buted certain interesting facts within his 
own knowledge as to the framing 
McKinley Bill. 


ate 
niri. 
u } 

- tha 
i ti 


When that measure passed 
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the House, it did net 
bounty of 


extend the 


sugar 


two cents a pound to 
Mr. P!umb stated that the clause in 


the owners « 


maple 
sugar. 
favor of f maple orchards was 
the bill in the 
request of the Vermont 
that this 1 


to on the statement of the 


added to Senate at the 


and h 


Senators, and 


asserted bounty was ag 
Finance Com 
mittee that it would help Mr. Morrill to b 
ret'ected to the Senate. ‘* Republican Sena 


tors,” goes the report ‘ were 


the 


bounty on 


personally 


solicited — by members of Finance 


Committee to vote for the 


that ground. That was the reason he 
voted for it, and he did so with the 


; 
understanding 


kn } 
knocked ¢ 


distinct that the paragraph 


should be ut In conference com 
But when the conferees took hold of 
the Tariff Bill, the other Vermont Senator, 
Mr. Edmunds, 
the maple-sugar bounty was not left in, he 
That 


letter was now in the pocket of a Republi- 
i 


mittee 
threatened, in writing, thatif 
would vote against the whole Tariff Bill 


can Senator, and it showed by what sort of 
Yankee trick the bounty had been obtained 
for a few persons in the little State of Ver- 
mont.” Nobody questioned the truth of 
this interesting revelation, 


Bills for the relief of the United 
Supreme Court have been talked about so 
long without getting beyond the stage of 


States 


talk, that it isa welcome surprise to find that 
such a measure has at last actually passed 
Congress. The 
peals in each of the nine judicial circuits, 
which 


bill creates a court of ap 
is to consist of two of the existing 
Federal judges, and one new judge in each 
case, to be appointed by the President. 
The decision of these Ap] ellate courts is to 


be final in a certain c’ass of cases. and thus 
the number of cases that can be carried 
to the Supreme Court will be materially 

duced. It is hoped that, whe the new svs 
tem is running smoothly, the highest 

bunal will be able to keep up with its work 
for the first time in a creat many years, and 
so render speedy justice, instead of making 


litigants wait two or three years for a deci 
sion. The passage of this act 
very best things done by the Fitty-tir 


gress. 


is one of the 














The nine new judges are to be appointed 
by a Republican President, and some dis 
position was manifested by the Democrats 
in Congress to secure provision that some 

f the number s! . fron r 
party The attemp sett s 1 Prov 
s 1 the law, however, fa s it rht 

have failed, for I r cou'd w be 
imagined more abhorr soul leas 
regarding the juaiciary t : the foruoa 
if gnition of the partisanship of judges 
A due f propriety should sug 
rest t the President the wisdom of 

t tsking all of the new judges from his 
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} 
>» —s Py . , -, ’ 
Republicans of Vermont, a 


they have always had the rf 









make their bench unat sly Repu Dn, 
have been accustomed to allow t ) 
cratic minority representa } ; 
after all, it makes little difference whether a 
jud is calleda Rey iblies ra lemocrat 
£0 as he s t t al 
J ( Mi ieT f ‘a t 4 
who, althoug!] R WAS as 
i States rig s as my i? cr 
( 1 is it i hbesitat t 
il fi I 1 i y s ; bss 

by ! wn party ( . ‘ ‘ 
Line ys es 1 has s A Sia 4 
rf i Cla nN } I ‘ i] 
the | ieTs < " . ‘ 
reas to} “ 
v ives I 
sane \ 5 ‘ ‘ 
| 5 s Ne. ‘ ‘ 
w ave any rig < 
may be SA j t! il t M liar . ha 
the general lev f his A sira 
the st andar 1 of his CIA va ts t 
would have been a far grester ess tha 
it tu ly has been 

The selection of Mr. Blair of New Hamp 
shire for the ¢ 1ese mission w aus 
found satisfact w emis es 
the Western becaus Ves us an assur 
ance that Ut! patl of sof as + t 
ve closed h ss UW feared it rv 
te i i Eas’ T I Ss ther is 
ho ¢ try t wor as rine fer re- 
form just now, ard as eager for reformers 
as China That he w be speedily taken 


out of our for that of the Central 
Flowery Kingdom we have very little 
doubt. The Chinese have already em 
ployed foreigners nearly every depart- 
ment of their ad strat except edu- 
ca i they will a st certainly seize 

M Bia for superintendence of 

r elaborate svste of competitive ex 
amination for college degrees and Govern- 
ment offices. His fame as an educational re- 
former has a'r ady penett ated the Board of 
ine 


Affairs, and will have penetrated 


roreicn . 
the Board of the Vermilion Pencil and of the 
Blue Sealing W ax before he reaches Hong 
Kong. President Harrison, indeed, might 


as well be now looking sround for his 


successor. There is only one thing that 
can prevent his success in h’s new sphere, 
and that is the hostility of the Jesuits. 
That powerful order is probably more power- 


| today in China than in any other coun- 


trv. Many of its agents are Mandarins of 
disguised, of course, as Buddh 
know Mr. Blair well, through 
the 


exposure 


; } 
igo Tank, 
is's They 
hi +¢ Le 
His attacks on 


Bill 


debates on his 
of their 
doings in American newspaper offices. That 
they will try to the minds of the 
Empress Mother and the young Emperor 
againsthimis what may reasonably be ex- 
pected; but Mr. Blair's arrival in person will 
make short work of their intrigues. 


them in 


Education and his 


poison 





The Connecticut fugitive from justice for 


188 
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whose requisition Gov. Hill declined to re- 
cognize Gov. Bulkeley’s request, has been 
set free in this city. Another fugitive, the 
horse thief now in jail at Carmel, N. Y., is 
hoping to regain his liberty in the same way 
soon. It is said that Gov. Bulkeley will send 
a requisition for him to Gov. Hill, and the 
latter declines to say what he will do about it 
in case it arrives. He evidently has some 
doubt about both the legal and political 
wisdom of his first refusal, or he would not 
hesitate about following it with a second. 
His remarkable conduct has made him more 
enemies than friends among the Connecticut 
Democrats, for all the respectable portions of 
the party there, as well as the leading Demo- 
cratic newspapers, condemn him as being 
entirely without justification in law. Even 
so devoted a supporter of the Governor in 
this State as the Brooklyn Lagle has felt 
obliged to rebuke him for his course, 
saying that Gov. Bulkeley, under the 
Constitution of Connecticut, ‘* is required 
to continue” the discharge of the duties of 
the office until his successor has been duly 
qualified ; that as Governor de fucto he is 
‘* entitled to all the respect due toa Governor 
both de jure and de facto”; that the “‘legal as- 
pects of the case are not affected in the 
slightest degree by the quarrel of conten- 
tious politicians”; that Gov. Hill’s refusal 
‘‘was obviously based upon a misconcep- 
tion” of Gov. —Bulkeley’s legal status, and 
that Bulkeley’s requisition ‘‘was entitled to 
receive as much credit as would be given 
to a similar request preferred by the Gov- 
ernor of any other State.” 





The bitter war which is raging among 
the Republicans of New Hampshire is cast- 
ing much light upon political methods in 
that State, and especially upon the charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Biil ”’ Chandler, so long the boss of 
the Republican party. It has always been 
believed that the Chandler ring have used 
their influence over the Federal courts as 
a club for Democratic heads, and one 
specific instance of the sort is given by 
Herman W. Greene, member of the Legis- 
lature and now, as for some years past, a 
prominent member of the Republican party. 
Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Greene made 
oath that he was a resident of Boston, 
and therefore not subject to the draft in 
Hopkinton, N, H., where he had formerly 
lived, In the year after taking this oath, 
having meanwhile returned to Hopkinton, 
where he has lived ever since, he was elected 
moderator of the town meeting. Upon these 
facts Chandler had him indicted for perjury 
in the United States Court, saying, to quote 
from Mr. Greene’s speech, that ‘‘he could 
indict me for a crime that would make me 
cease to be a Democrat and be a cowardly 
cur of a Republican,” and having the com- 
plaint ‘‘signed and sworn by a military 
tramp that happened to be at that time 
within the limits of this State, and who left 
before it came to light and before I was ar- 
rested.” Mr. Greene’s interesting narrative 
proceeds as follows: 


‘** But I heard scme information of it, and I 
called npon Mr, William E, Chandler and he 





frankly told me that he knew nothing of such 
a matter whatever, and that he would not 
in that instance make a complaint for a crime 
against me. He had it in his pocket signed 
then, and had me arrested when the com- 
plainant was in Virginia, and he knew 
there was no Jaw in New Hampshire 
under which he could make that complaint 
as a lawyer and a man, and no facts upon 
which to support it. Four times between 
the making of that complaint and my dis- 
charge in the United States Court, Chandler 
said tome this: ‘ Mr. Greene, if you will aban- 
don your Democracy and come to the rescue of 
the Republican party in your town, this prose- 
cution shall be withdrawn.’ Respecting my- 
self, resenting the insult, I replied to him in 
the plainest language.” 





A bill has been introduced in the Kansas 
Legislature to prohibit the making of con- 
tracts payable in gold. There is not much 
probability that such a bill will pass, or that 
it will have any other effect than to drive 
capital out of the State, and make the condi- 
tion of borrowers considerably worse than it 
is. But the introduction of such a bill raises 
the question of the competency of legislation 
to prohibit the making of contracts, not im- 
moral per se, by private individuals. Ifa 
contract may not be made in terms of gold, 
may the Legislature also prohibit contracts 
in which parties agree to deliver wheat, iron, 
or brick, or to convey real estate, or to per- 
form labor ? In times like these, when the 
idea is rife that one kind of money isas good 
as another, and better, too, and that the quan- 
tities of goods that money is exchanged for 
are not to be taken into the account at all, 
all sorts of rattle-brained projects will be put 
on foot, to the detriment mainly of the pro- 
jectors. One thing is certain, and that is 
that Kansas will be a good State for capital- 
ists to avoid if she puts herself in the atti- 
tude either of annulling contracts already 
made, or of prohibiting the making of such 
as the civilized world considers innocent and 
lawful. 





We have received from Mr. Frederick 
Wm. Luttgen of this city a plan, or device, 
for a ‘‘supplementary silver coinage.” The 
plan has been copyrighted, but the writer au- 
thorizes us to publish it, and asks us to give 
our opinion of it. He begins by showing 
that it is impossible for one nation or even 
for an international conference to maintain a 
fixed ratio of 1 to 16 between silver and gold, 
orany other ratio, ‘‘Thisis no more in their 
power,” says Mr. Luttgen, ‘‘than it is in 
their power to regulate the weather.” Here 
we agree with Mr. Luttgen perfectly, and 
we congratulate him on the felicity of his 
expression. Nevertheless, he thinks that 
something ought to be done for sitver. So 
he proposes that the coinage ratio be changed 
whenever necessary so as to correspond with 
the market ratio of the preceding twelve 
months. If, for example, the market ratio 
for the past twelve months has been 1 
to 19, let the coinage ratio for the next 
year be 1 to 19. Then the Government 
should purchase 200,000 ounces of silver 
bullion daily, and in case the market price of 
silver continues to fall, the purchases should 
be increased in a proportionate sum. There 
are several other devices auxiliary to this 





one, Which we need not enumerate, because 
our criticism goes to the root of the whole 
scheme and of all other schemes having a 
similar purpose. We are opposed to any 
and all projects which have it for their aim 
to do something for silver, or for lead, or for 
tin, or for Babbitt metal, or for tea, or for 
coffee, or for newspapers. 





Local Assembly 1562, Knights of Labor 
of the city of Brooklyn, have ‘‘ tumbled to” 
the merits of the silver legislation now in 
force, and have petitioned Congress to take 
into consideration in like manner their claims 
as producers of useful articles by buying at 
the market price a sufficient amount of shoes, 
for example, ‘‘for a year’s supply,” and 
issuing certificates thereon redeemable in 
gold, silver, greenbacks, or shoes. If 
an emergency arises, such as a shortagé 
of revenue, the certificates may be redeemed 
in shoes only at the market price. Of course 
this arrangement for supplying currency to 
the people would not be limited to the shot 
trade. Money might be ‘‘ based” on hats, 
cen carpenter work, on plumbing, or on 
machinery. Indeed, the more fixed and 
permanent the property, the more secure 
would the currency be. In view of the suc- 
cess which has attended the experiment of 
buying silver and steadying the price of 
that commodity, the plan of Local Assembly 
1562 is certainly worth atrial. We trust that 
the K. of L. in other parts of the country 
will push it vigorously. 





The Philadelphia Press asks us whether 
the prices of carpets have advanced or not 
since the passage of the McKinley Bill, and 
intimates pretty strongly its belief that they 
have not. We have made some inquiries on 
the subject, and have received answers from 
competent authorities to this effect: Manu- 
facturers of carpets have advanced their 
prices 10 per cent. This advance was an- 
nounced by circular some weeks ago, and the 
circulars have not been withdrawn or modi- 
fied. The advance was made necessary by 
the increased duties on carpet wool. Retail- 
ers’ prices have advanced in some places and 
in others not. They have advanced on some 
kinds and on others not. There is a con- 
siderable stock of the old make still on 
hand, and these are still sold at the old 
rates, As a general rule, consumers have re- 
fused to pay advanced rates for carpets. 
Whether an advance corresponding to the 
manufacturers’ advance, or apy advance at 
all, can be obtained by retailers after the old 
stock is entirely gone, is not yet known. This 
is the sum and substance of the best opinion 
we have been able to get. It is within 
our knowledge that in New York the lead- 
ing retailers have advanced the price of in- 
grain carpets ten cents per yard. If, after all, 
the price is no higher than before, the futili- 
ty and uselessness of the McKinley Bill as to 
this particular matter is evident. The re- 
tailer has lost his profit and nobody has 
gained it, not even the domestic wool-pro- 
ducer, because he does not produce this kind 
of wool at all. American industry is not 
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usually ‘‘ protected ” by putting a new bur- 
den on the manufacturer unless somebody 
else gets a benefit from it. 





The effort which has been made unsuc- 
cessfully in Massachusetts at the two pre 
ceding sessions of the Legislature to pass a 
corrupt-practices act, will be renewed at this 
years session. ‘The measure of former 
years has been revised and made more 
stringent. It provides that every committee 
or organization which receives and spends 
money to promote the nomination, election, 
or defeat of any candidate for State, county, 
city, or town office shall have a treasurer, 
through whom all expenditures shall be 
made, and that all such treasurers, all 
candidates for nomination or election, and 
all persons expending for such purposes 
more than $25, shall file with the Secretary 
of the Commonwea!th, or, in case of munici- 
pal elections, with the city or town clerk, 
a detailed statement under oath of the ag- 
gregate of all sums received and of all the 
expenses and disbursements. The bill also 
prescribes the form of the account, and 
requires State officials to supply printed 
forms to committee treasurers, candidates, 
and others applying for them. Instead 
of penalties for failure to comply with 
the requirements of the law, authority is 
given to the courts to compel delinquents 
by proceedings in equity to file the speci- 
fied statements. This is a different measure 
in many respects from either our New York 
law or any pending Dill in other States, 
but it is evidently the result of careful and 
intelligent study of the problem which it 
seeks to solve, and seems well calculated to 
make the undue and improper use of money 
in elections, without detection, extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. 





The proposed appointment of a commis- 
sion to sit on the ‘‘ Labor Question ” is un- 
doubtedly one of the little bits of preparation 
the English Tories are making for the genera) 
election. They want to come before the 
country, at the dissolution of Parliament, as 
the poor man’s friend par excellence, with- 
out saying exactly what they are going to 
do for the poor man. Commissions of 
inquiry of this sort in England are very 
slow-moving They sit a long 
time, adjourn very frequently, hear clouds 
of witnesses, and draft their reports in 
& most leisureiy manner, so that it is safe 
to say that the report of this commission 
would not be ready before the gene- 
tal election; but the mere sitting and 
taking testimony would spread abroad 
tne belief, or would be meant to do 
, that the Ministry had some grand 
scheme in mind for the improvement 
of the condition of the working-classes. 
There is no likelihood that they have any 
plan whatever for dealing with the presen 
hostility in England between labor and capi- 
tal, and the chances are that their commis- 
sion will aggravate it. A great deal of 
the present strife is due to unreasonable 
expectations excited by the encourage- 
ment given two years ago to the strike 


bodies. 


so 


of the dockers, It was taken asa confession 
on the part of the middle and upper classes 
that there was something terribly wrong in 
the conduct of employers which legislation 
could promptly cure. Ever since then the 
Dock Companies have not had a quiet day, 
and unskilled labor all over the country has 
been thrown into wild disorder. 





The French Chambers have voted $100,- 
000 for the concession of the excavation at 
Delphi which our Archwological Institute 
thought it had secured, and have got the 
prize. There was hardly any opposition to 
the vote, first. because it is part of an arrange- 
ment for a commercial treaty, and, secondly, 
because it puts France on an equality with 
Germany in the field of archeological explor- 
ation. Germany has got much glory out of 
Olympia, so France must have a chance to 
get glory out of Delphi. As the ‘‘finds” 
made by the explorers cannot, we believe, 
be taken out of the country, nothing but the 
credit of adding to our knowledge of the 
history and arts of ancient Greece is to 
be had from the concession. 
ness of private individuals in America, 
through the Archwological Institute, to 
make up the amount, was used by 
the French Minister as an example in 
asking for the appropriation. The willing- 
ness of private persons in this country to do 
such things probably surprises Frenchmen 
as much as the readiness of the Government 
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to do them in European countries surprises 
some of us. It would probably be im 
possible to explain intelligibly to some 
of our Congressmen — Senator Plumb 
of Kansas, for instance — the attitude 
of the French Government towards art 
and literature, or justify to him a 
vote of public money for the purchase of 
pictures or the sending of young men to 
Rome to study art. But the Greek side of 
this Delphi transaction would be made com 
prehensible to him by showing that the ad 
mission of dried currants tothe French mar- 
kets at lower rates of duty was part of the 
consideration. ‘‘Ah! now,” he would say, 
**you begin to talk sense.” 





As the detailed returns from the Spanish 
elections come to hand, the triumph of the 
Conservatives appears to be even more 
sweeping than the telegraphic despatches in- 
dicated. The new Cortes will be composed 
of 265 supporters of the Administration, as 
against only 68 followers of Sagasta, 27 Re- 
publicans, and 23 of all other factions. Even 
in the cities, notably Barcelona and Madrid, 
which were supposed to be Liberal strong- 
holds, the Government candidates polled a 
surprising vote. But two Liberal candidates 
pulled through in Madrid, while six Con 
servatives were elected. The Republicans 
are delighted at the good showing they made 
in the voting. In Madrid, for example, 
they polled 17,247 votes to about 35,000 for 
all shades of monarchical candidates. One 
third of the total vote in the very capital of 
the kingdom cast against the monarchy is 








certainly a significant, perhaps an omi- 





nous result of the new law of universal suf- 


frage. At the same time, it isa curious fact 
that there never has been a Cortes in which 
so many titled Deputies sat as will be present 
in the body just chosen. Still, this may not 
mean the predominance of the aristocracy in 
the lower house, as many of the counts 
and marquises elected to it made their 
canvass on the basis of a hearty acceptance 
of the people’s right of representation, and 
presented the novel spectacle of nobles of 
Castile going hat in hand to ask the votes of 
peasants and laboring men 
ports of Republican rioting in Barcelona ap 
pear to have been exaggerated; Salmeron 
was fairly defeated—at least, the Election 
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Board, containing a majority of his sympa 
thizers, so declared. Castelar himself nar 


rowly escaped defeat. 


From German criticisms on the recent 
Government Commission appointed by Em 
peror William to deliberate upon a reform 
of the Prussian schools, it would appear that 
the high expectations with which the calling 
together of this body was welcomed bave by 
no means been fulfilled. From the very be- 
ginning the transactions of the conference 
were handicapped by the high-handed man 
ner in which the Emperor forced his own 
views and propositions upon the assembly en 
tirely disregarding the official programme laid 
out by the Minister of Public Instruction 
One of the most important subjects before 
the conference Was the question of the fw 
ture relation between the Gymnasium and 
the question whether the 
latter should be lifted up to the standard of 
the former; whether its scope should be 
widened so as to embrace both ancient and 
modern literatures and the sciences; whether 


the Rea'schule 


the social status of its graduates should be 
raised so as to give them access to the 
universities; whether, in short, the high 
should be a re- 


school of the future 


organized Realgymnasium. But the de- 
bate on this point was cut 
the Emperor's statement that he should 
like to see all existing Realgymnasia 
abolished, and that in future he should veto 
the establishment of asingle new one, And 
the same autocratic tone he maintained to- 
wards almost every question brought up in 
the conference. The result is, that the com- 
mission has been discharged without having 
accomplished a single reform of any conse- 
quence, except, perhaps, the abolition of 
Latin composition in the Gymnasia. Mean- 
while, a new commission has been appointed, 
with Dr. Hintzpeter, the intellectual ad- 
viser of the Emperor, as Chairman, to draw 
up a detailed scheme for a new high- 
school curriculum; and undoubtedly the 
imperial views will find an adequate ex- 
pression in the resolutions of this commit- 
tee. What the effect of the Emperor's 
attitude in this whole matter upon the pub- 
lic mind has been, may be judged from 4 
witticism now current in Berlin. Query: 
“Was ist der Unterschied zwischen dem 
lieben Gott und Kaiser Wilhelm?” Answer: 
‘* Der liebe Gott weiss Alles, Kaiser Wilhelm 
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weiss Alles besser.” 
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THE CHILIAN CONFLICT. 


THE contest now raging ig Chili between 
President Balmaceda and Congress is a very 
interesting study in government for foreign 
observers, however disastrous it may be for 
the Chilians themselves, It has brought to 
the arbitrament of the sword questions 
which have within the present century made 
great disturbance in nearly every parlia- 
mentary country. There is in it a bit of 
French, of German, of Danish, and even of 
American history, but it is Denmark 
which supplies the situation most closely re- 
sembling that which exists to-day in Chili, 
Here in the United States, andin England, it 
seems now to be a settled maxim of party 
government, accepted by all parties, that 
no matter what differences may prevail be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature, 
the appropriations necessary to keep the 
existing machinery of administration in mo- 
tion shall always be made—that is, that 
expenses of the army, navy, and civil service 
for one year at least shall be voted. But 
this rule has not been fully accepted in other 
parliamentary States. During the earlier 
years of Bismarck’s career, when he was 
fighting the Prussian Parliament, they re- 
fused him his supplies, and he levied them 
by royal authority. In Denmark for many 
years the Radical majority in the Chamber 
has regularly refused to vote any money 
whatever for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Ministry has just as 
regularly levied by royal ordinance as 
much money as it needed. In France a 
modification of this kind of demonstration 
has long prevailed—consisting in making 
the appropriations in twelfths (douziémes)— 
that is, giving the Ministry enough money 
for one month, and reserving the rest for 
further consideration, in order not to bring 
the whee's of administration to a full stop. 
In all these cases, the object is the same— 
the expulsion from office of an obnoxious 
Cabinet. 

The temptation to resort to this mode of 
ejectment is very strong in every country 
in which the existence of the Ministry is de- 
pendent on the will of the parliamentary 
majority and the traditions of parliamenta. 
ry government are not very deeply rooted. 
One can hardly conceive of it as possible in 
England, but the French came near it under 
both MacMahon and Grévy. The kind of 
situation which calls it forth was to be witness- 
ed in this country in Andrew Johnson’s day, 
and closely resembled that which exists to- 
day in Chili. If the majority in Congress, 
strongly disapproving as it did of his ‘* poli- 
cy,” had refused to make any appropria- 
tions whatever unt either resigned him- 
self or appointed a Cabinet selected by the 
majority, they would bave done almost 
exactly what the Chilian Congress are 
now doing. The expenses of the Chilian 
civil and military service are already 
settled by law as ours are, but they need, as 
ours do, an annual vote of Congress to pro- 
vide the money for them. This the present 
Congress has refused to make, asa means of 
coercing the President into abandoning the 
practice of influencing the nomination—or 





‘‘naming his successor,” as we should call 
it—now of long standing in Chili, and into 
appointing a Cabinet agreeable to the majori- 
ty. The Government of Chili is, in truth, 
very much in that family stage in which 
ours was down to the election of Andrew 
Jackson. That is, it is in the hands of a 
smal! body of highly respectable gentlemen 
of good family, who expect to divide the 
offices among themselves and nominate their 
successors, as the American Congress used to 
do,and expect their recommendations to be ac- 
cepted as directions by the voters. In trying to 
‘‘name his successor,” President Balmaceda 
is only doing what others have done before 
him, and which might be done with impuni- 
ty if he had a majority in Congress on his 
side. But this, owing to causes too nume- 
rous to describe here, he has not. The ma- 
jority are bitterly opposed to him. 

Ap attempt at reconciliation which was 
made last year broke down in October by 
the resignation of a compromise Cabinet, 
and he then adjourned, as he has the Con- 
stitutional right to do, the extra session which 
he had called. When Congress is not in 
session, it is represented by a permanent 
Commission composed of its own members, 
which acts as a sort of Supervisory Board 
towards the Executive. This Commission 
kept up the hostility to him, and ended by 
proposing to call a convention of «ll mem- 
bers of both houses to take part in its 
deliberations, or, in other words, an extra- 
constitutional body, and opened a regular 
campaign against the President through- 
out the country, very much _ like 
that which the Republicans carried on 
against Andrew Johnson in 1866. The 
Commission then, in December, called on 
him to convene Congress to discuss the 
budget, but he replied that the reasons 
which satisfied him that it was proper to ad- 
journ Congress in October, prevented his 
calling it together again in December. 
He took the ground which he main- 
tains in the manifesto which has just reach- 
ed us, that he represents the Chilian people 
more clearly and authoritatively than the 
majority in Congress; that his motives are 
purer and his wisdom greater; and that he is 
now the sole defender of the Constitution 
against malignant enemies. In fact, he al- 
most exactly occupies the position occupied 
by President MacMahon as against the French 
Republicans in 1877. On this issue the Con- 
gressional majority have taken up arms. 

It may seem very extraordinary that, as 
the Congressional elections take place this 
month and the Presidential election in June, 
both parties should not be willing to wait 
and let the voters, as the French did in 
1877, decide between them. But this 
suggestion touches at once the weak- 
ness of the Chilian Constitution. Chili is 
not a democratic republic like France or 
the United States. It is, as Rome or Venice 
was, an aristocratic or oligarchical republic. 
The government is carried on by an upper 
class, whose decisions are registered by 
voters with a property qualification, There 
is, therefore, no tribunal outside the 
political class, as there is in France, or Eng- 
land, or the United States, to which an ap- 





peal can be made when this class is hope- 
lessly divided. When Pompey and Cesar 
cannot agree in Chili, therefore, they have 
to fight now as they had to fight 2,000 
years ago in Italy. 


Nora in recent political history is more 
interesting than the gradual transfer west- 
ward of the operations of the Cobden Club. 
Twenty years ago, its worst work was done 
almost exclusively in the States along the 
eastern seaboard. At that time it spent 
most of its corruption fund in New York, 
in the payment of free-trade editors and ora- 
tors and the diffusion of pernicious books 
and pamphlets, although no inconsidera- 
ble sum found its way to Boston for 
the same fell purpose. Its seductions, 
too, at that time were rendered all the more 
powerful by its practice of paying in gold 
when we were living under the régime of ir- 
redeemable paper. People who never saw 
or handled any kind of money but dirty 
greenbacks or national-bank bills were 
naturally dazzled by the display of ‘‘ British 
gold ” which the Club was always careful to 
display before the eyes of faltering or un- 
principled protectionist orators and writers. 
Many aman, doubtless, who at that period 
would never have succumbed to paper money, 
was easily overcome by one peep into the 
small canvas bags from which the agents of 
the Club paid American traitors the price of 
their iniquity. 

Since the resumption of specie payments, 
we have every year heard less and less of the 
work of the Club in these regions, The 777- 
bune and the Philadelphia Press and all the 
other high-tariff organs ceased, little by little, 
to speak of it in explanation of the activity 
of the free-traders, and confined themselves 
simply to quotations from British journals 
showing the devilish satisfaction experi- 
enced in England at any signs, however 
delusive, of a better market in the Unit- 
ed States for British goods. These ex- 
tracts brought out finely the demoniacal de- 
sire of British manufacturers to furnish the 
American people with cheap clothing, but 
they did not answer the question, What was 
the Cobden Club doing with its enormous 
annual revenue? Where was the gold 
going which the members of the Free-Trade 
League, the venerable William Cullen 
Bryant, and other free-trade editors at one 
time pocketed so freely? 

The answer to these questions, as we now 
know, is and was that the exposures made 
in the East had proved too much for the 
agents of the Club. They had been follow- 
ed up more closely than they could bear. 
One of their conversations, overheard in a 
cheap restaurant by a correspondent of the 
Tribune, was of itself sufficient to make 
New York and the other seaboard cities too 
hot for them. They had to betake themselves 
to the West, in reliance on the simplicity of 
the agricultural mind, the greater distance 
from Europe, and the reputed greater venali- 
ty of the Western editors and legislators. In 
fact, they were directed to go West by the 
authorities in London, on the assumption 
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that their money would go further there 
in the purchase of votes and influence, and 
2 that they would there be safer from detec- 
tion. Mongredien’s brochure attempting to 
4 show American farmers that they were out 
3 of pocket by the tariff, revealed clearly the 
quarter to which the Club was then direct- 
ing its labors. 

We are glad to say that its agents have at 
ee last been caught also in the new field, and 
there is a fair prospect that before Congress 
meets again there will be no corner of this 
vast continent in which one of them can 
carry on his nefarious game without being 
discovered and dragged to light. To the /owa 
State Register, a paper edited by a leading 
Republican statesman, Mr, Clarkson, the late 
Assistant Postmaster-General, the 
honor of having at last succeeded in bringing 
home to the Western public the exact nature 
and extent of the corrupting and impoverish- 
ing influence exerted by the Club, In what 
is, in our opinion, the boldest article we have 
ever seen in a newspaper—we say ‘‘ bold 
est ” having in our minds the unscrupulous 
ness of the men who serve the Club “in our 
midst” —he brings to light facts which 
promise to destroy the Ciub’s powers of mis- 
chief everywhere. ‘The more important por- 
tions of it we extract entire : 








belongs 





EXPOSING COBDEN CLUB INFAMY, 

The British Cobden Club, which has so bra- 
zenly atiempted to control the business policies 
of the world in the interest of England's 
trade, by the corrupt use of fabulous sums of 
money, Is now (threatened with complete expo- 
sure through publication of the Ciubs secret 
accounts! Strangely, too, the expcsure is said 
to be the result Of the methodical methods of 
Prince Bismarck, who obiamed a copy ot 
the Covuden Club’s secret accounts through 
the connivance of the German Embassy in 
London, This startling uews does not origi- 
pate with the Register, but we find it in a 
special despatch to the St. Louis Republic, the 
leading Democratic paper of the Mississippi 


3 Vailey, as follows: 
* Lonpon, February 9.—A curious libel case 
4 has just been before the law courts in Sweden. 


lt appears that a Swedish newspaper named Mo- 
2 talaposten accusea certain persons ot high soc.al 
Be position, one of these being the late General Di- 
; rector of Customs and another the present Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Stockholm, with 
having received subsidies from the Cobden Club 
amounting to £120,000 ior carrying on a free- 
trade agitation in their country. The Court 
dismissed the libel, the writer pleading that all 
the statements were true, claiming that Prince 
Bismarck had been able, through the German 
Embassy in London, to obtain a copy of the 
Club’s secret accounts, and these accounts fuily 
bore out the statements that had been made. 
The writer of the article received his informa- 
tion in such a way that there could be no ques 
7 tion about its authenticity, and he further 
alleged that these secret accounts would be 
very soon publi-hed in Berlin.” 

‘The reader will bear in mind this is not 
evidence of a Republican paper 
as a special from London, England, to one 
4 of the principal Democratic papers of the 
United States! The evidence was sufliciently 
strong forthe Swedish court to dismiss the 
é libel suit against a newspaper that had made 
; the charge that the General Director of Cus- 
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toms and Lord Lieutenant, bizh officials 
¥ In Sweden, had ‘received subsidies from 
the Cobden Ciub amounting to £120,000 






= r Carrying on a free-trade agitation in toeir 
country’! The despa ch strongly adds that 
‘‘ the writer of the article received his infor- 
mation im such a way that there could be no 
question about its authenticity”! That evi- 
dence was envugh to convince the Swedish 
court, and it should be sufficient to convince 
the people of ali tne world, that the Cobden 
Club is spending many millions of dollars eve 
ry year to control the markets of the earth in 
the interest of the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, who contribute the Cobden Club funds 
to accomplish that very purpose, 
















The concluding portion of Mr. Clarkson's 
brave but painful revelations will be read 
with mingled sorrow and indignation by 
every lover of his country, and indeed by 
every good man and woman. From this it 
appears that the Cobden Club expended 
$5,000,000 (five millions) in buying votes at 
the last election, and of this $500,000 in lowa 
alone. This is very bad, but it is some- 
thing with which, ona smaller scale, we are 
unhappily more or less familiar. What will 
shock people most is the news that the Leader 
of that State was receiving a subvention of 
thousands of dollars from the Club four 
months before the election; that the Chicago 
Tridune also has been long kept alive by a 
monthly subsidy from the same source, sup 
plemented, however—to tell the entire truth 
—by another subsidy from ‘‘ 
and Distillers’ Trust."” Who 
the East had any idea that the Chicago 71 
had been one of the first and most 
costly victims of the Club’s seductions ? 
The impending pens tion of the ¢ 
secret accounts,” however, us 
from the necessity of further comment at 
present on these disclosures. The dismissal 
by the Swedish court of the libel suit against 
the Motalaposten, on the promise of the edi- 
tor to publish these accounts in Berlin with 
the kind assistance of Prince Bismarck and 
the German Embassy in London, is the hand 
writing on the wall for the free-traders al4 
over the world. The Cobden C! 
on for years publishing annua! 
showing thatits income was only about 
per annum. 
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R50 0 
It now appears that the secret 
books showed receipts amounting te many 
millions—say $10,000,000. There is little 
difficulty in detecting in these remarkable 
exposures the hand of some of the lawyers 
who wrest unclaimed English estates for 
American heirs from the rapacious maw of 
the Queen and the Lord Chancellor; but Mr 
Clarkson is none the less entitled tothe credit 
of being the first to] 


ay the infamy really bare 


GOV. ABBETT’S SCHEME OF TAXATION 
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Ir seems to be th 
they ought 
government, as they enjoy those of the sun- 
light, without any great exertion on their 
part Whether they ought to doso or not 
all history teaches ths 
men do not long enjoy 


1ougt \ost people that 
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at as a matter of 

> these blessings upon 
such terms, and the pleasant dream is inva- 
riably followed by a rude awakening. The 
peopleof New Jersey are now passing through 
an experience of sesh kind 
of the most intel 


have 


A large proportion 


ligent citizens of that State 
little with 


and they now fink 


concerned themselves Very 
what goes on at Trenton, 
that their Gi 
methods close ly resemble those of 
of New York, bas brought ore a sut 
vient Legislature a scheme of taxation of the 
most revolutionary character. What he ex 
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pects to gain by it we do not Know, but what 
he should gain by ft is a permanent oppor- 


tunity to devote himself to his private affairs 


he bill reported by the Commission 
on Taxation is too long to be here consider- 
ed in detail, Itis full of obscurities and of 





objectionable features which can be appre 
ciated only by lawyers, but its principa 
novations are of a nature to be understocl 
by every one, and should be known by all 
persons who conte my late maki y New Jer 
sey their residence. The leading adminis 
trative feature is the establishment of a 
supreme board of inquisitors with arbitrary 
powers, who can revise and alter at their 
discretion the assessments and ther pro 
ceedinys of local officers and boards. For the 


exercise of functions that would be a strain 


upon the wisdom of Minos, the members of 
this Board are to be paid gs ve) a wear: but 
their patronage in the employn t of as 
sistants and attorneys is Lonly bw t 
approval of the Gover We car 
termine from the t “ nv a al t 
the courts is owed fr ‘ s of 
this Board. Apy irentiyv ¢t vr ‘ 
is the dubious on f a certiorari pr 
ceeding, but it is not clear that the ts 
of the Board can be reviewed this way 
It is not often that any officers under a fr 
government are given such arbitrary powers 
as are here provid As an illustration 
what they can do, it is enough to point « 
that they are empowered to cot all the 
adult residents of the State owning persona 
property worth over two hundred dollars ¢ 
make sworn answers in writing t iy ques 
tions prescribed by the Board, under penalty 
in every case of one thousand dollars 

The most revo! ary changes, however 
reiate to the assess! f of pers estate 
which is defined to 2 verrtl whic! 
s subject to ownership 1 cluded in the 
term ‘real estate N edu is to he 
made from any valuat 1 of ¢ er Teal or 
personal estate exce;t for dts of re rd in 
the State Strictiv speaking, this would 
seem to apply only t igments, as the 
vond in case of wrt vase rdebte ess is 
not usually recorded. If s strict constru 
tion is not the true one, real estate mort zvaged 
to non-residents would pay taxes only on the 

f redemption —a result which we can 


scarcely believe even the framers of this bill 
to have intended, as in a short time the 


‘aaiulaiin ¢ . 
amount of exempt real estate would enor 


As & the 


is necessary to 


¢ 


Increase manner O° ASSESS- 


quote the language 


* On the first Mon 
éerealter 
e first Mor 
Ober taxing f 
Within his 
her with pr 
scribed by 
purpose ; 
taxing 


of 


lay in 
as }) 


April in each year 
racticabie, and be- 
iav of June, the assessor or 
icer shall call upon each person 
taxing district, and furnish him or 
per blanks, to te furnished or pre- 
the State Board of ‘laxation for the 
but if it be known to the assessor or 
ficer that such person is under the age 
twenty one years or 1s non compos mentis, 


then he shali make such service upon the 
guardian, trustee, or other representative of 
such person under the age of twenty-one 
years or non compos mentis; and thereupon 
such person shall make to such assessor or 
other taxing officer a full, correct, detailed, 


and itemized description of all the personal es- 
tate of which such person was the owner on 
tre first Monday of April of the current year; 
such person shall also, at the same time, make 
a full and true statementio like manner, in 
writing, distinctly setting forth a full, correct, 
detailed, and itemized description of all the 
personal estate heid, or controlled 
by tim as executor, administrator, guardian, 


possessed, 


trustee, receiver, partner, agent, attorney, 
president, or accounting officer of a cor- 
poration, consignee, bailee, or in any 





representative or fiduciary capacity; and be 
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shall fix what he de ms the true value thereof 
to each item of personal estate, whether the 
same be owned by bim personally or held by 
him in a representative or fiduciary capacity, 
for the guidance of the assessor or other taxing 
officer, who shall determine and settle the 
true value of each item after an examination 
of such statement, and a'so an examination 
under oath of the party, if be deem it neces- 
sary, or he may adopt the valuation of the 
party.” 

The italicized words are an example of the 
ambiguities of the bill. It is further pro- 
vided that every resident as aforesaid must 
make oath as to all property held by him 
in a representative or fiduciary capacity, 
and also as to any attempts made by him 
to evade taxation of his personal estate. 
The place of record of all debts of record in 
the State must also be stated, and all person- 
al estate held in either an individual or rep- 
resentative capacity claimed to be not taxa 
ble must be included in the list. Every 
adult male is subject to a poll-tax not ex- 
ceeding one dollar. 

It has been supposed that there were cer- 
tain advantages in organizing corporations 
under the New Jersey law, and the Sugar 
Trust was reorganized as a New Jersey cor- 
poration. The predicament in which such 
corporations may find themselves next April 
appears from the following provisions. The 
personal estate of every corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey shall 
be taxed where the principal office of the cor- 
poration is situated, and the personal estate 
of all other corporations doing business in 
the State shali be taxed where it is found. 
Taxes assessed upon shares of stock or regis- 
tered bonds of any New Jersey corporation 
shall be first liens upon such stock or bonds. 
The bill, it should be noted, does not ap- 
ply to railroads and canals. There is a 
general provision at the beginning of the bill 
“that all real and personal estate within this 
State, whether owned by individuals or cor- 
porations, shall be taxed at the true value 
thereof,” etc., and it might be supposed that 
this would exempt personal property the 
situs of which was without the State. But the 
other provisions of the bill are inconsistent 
with this view, and it seems to be intended 
that such property, if owned by a resident of 
New Jersey or a corporation formed under 
the New Jersey law, shall be taxed in New 
Jersey. 

The entire stock in trade, therefore, of all 
such corporations, as well as of individuals 
doing business outside of the State, their 
merchandise, bills receivable, book ac- 
counts, money, good will, and the contents 
of their safe-deposit vaults, must be report- 
ed in detail to the assessors of New Jersey, 
and pay taxes in that State. A commission 
merchant residing in that State and doing 
business in New York, must pay taxes upon 
everything that is consigned to him as well as 
upon his own capital, including all debts 
due him, without any deduction for what he 
owes except to the extent that he is a judg- 
ment debtor in New Jersey. It is ob- 
vious that this would mean ruin to many 
such dealers. If an institution, firm, or in- 
dividual has on its hands as its own or for 
collection on the first Monday of Apri! checks 
or notes tothe amount of a million dollars, 
while its or his like obligations to the same 





amount are in the hands of another person, 
both parties are to be taxed, each upon a 
million dollars, although upon a settlement 
of accounts the whole of these obligations 
would be wiped out, and the total wealth of 
both parties might very probably not exceed a 
half a million—upon which they would also 
pay taxes. A wholesale dealer buys a bill of 
goods of animporter and gives his note for the 
price. Both are taxed, each for the full value 
of the goods. The wholesale dealer sells the 
same goods to a jobber, who gives his note for 
the price. Both are taxed. The jobber sells to 
the retailer on the same terms, and again 
both are taxed. These transactions might 
very well take place within the usual period 
of credit, with the result that the retailer 
would be taxed on the goods and the other 
three would be taxed upon the notes, and if 
the notes were put in the hands of their at- 
torneys, the attorneys would be taxed for 
them, too. It would be as well to tax all 
sales of property and have done with it. 

As we have seen, New Jersey corporations 
would have to pay taxes in that State upon 
their stock, wherever situated, except what 
was invested in land without the State, while 
resident stockholders would also pay upon 
their shares of stock, and under the laws of 
some other States stockholders outside of 
New Jersey would also be taxed on their 
shares. This would be a serious blow to 
these concerns, but the mischief would 
spread wider than this. The stock certifi- 
cates of these corporations would cease to be 
negotiable, for no one could tell, without 
having a tax search made, that a certificate 
bought by him was not subject tothe lien of 
taxes unpaid by some New Jersey holder. 

It would be foolish, in the present state of 
public opinion, to expect sympathy for the 
owners of corporate property assailed by 
demagogues, but widows and orphans may 
obtain more commiseration. No executor, 
administrator, or trustee, if this bill becomes 
law, can without perjury fail to report for 
taxation all the property of those whom he 
represents, no matter though they and their 
personalty have never been in New Jersey. 
Such property consists to a large extent of 
securities bearing interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the fact that they are usually un- 
taxed. The common sense of property-owners 
revolts at the idea of double taxation; and 
when real estate is taxed without any de- 
duction for mortgages upon it, it is so palpa- 
bly unjust to tax the mortgages as well that 
the whole community has long acquiesced in 
the disregard of the letter of the statute. 
The proposed act would have consequences 
that cannot be accurately predicted. Lend- 
ers of money would insist that borrowers 
should pay the increased tax, but if the act 
were generally evaded, the income of trust 
funds that must be invested within the State 
might be seriously impaired. 

That evasion would be general goes with- 
out saying. The proverb, ‘“‘ Ask me no 
questions and I'll tell you no lies,” is always 
in point in such attempts as this. Rightly 
or wrongly, men simply will not, even if 
they could, make out lists containing every 
item of property, tangible or intangible, 
which they possess, and turn them over to 





tax-gatherers. Conscientious people will be 
distressed by their position, but self-preserva- 
tion is the supreme law even with them, while 
unscrupulous persons will of course return no- 
thing the ownership of which they can conceal. 
To make the bill symmetrical, every one 
should be required to swear to the truth of 
his return of his own property as well as of 
that which he holds for others. There 
would at least be systematic injustice in that, 
while the present scheme would principally 
affect certain defenceless classes. It might 
properly be labelled ‘‘ An Act for the confis- 
cation of property belonging to widows, or- 
phans, and helpless persons, and to corpora- 
tions, and to cause truthful persons to remove 
from the State.” It would put a premium 
upon falsehood, and, as the report of the Con- 
necticut Commission conclusively showed, 
the premium would be effective. 

‘* This act shall take effect immediately.” 
Unless the citizens of New Jersey bestir 
themselves, they will find that they are sad- 
died with a most vexatious, unnecessary, and 
injurious law, to comply with the provisions 
of which will occupy a large part of their 
time this spring. Farmers must stop their 
work to make lists of their tools and ani- 
mals, business men must go through all 
their books and stock in trade, women 
must abandon their spring cleaning to 
make ‘‘full, correct, detailed, and itemized” 
lists of all their furniture, dresses, jewelry, 
books, and household goods, with their 
values—in short,the entire possessions of the 
inhabitants of the State must be written 
down and assessed in the space of two 
months, It may be trusted that the intel- 
ligent members of the community will see 
to it that legislators who vote for this 
measure shall not be returned at the next elec- 
tion—a much better plan than to gbandon 
their residence in the State, a step which 
many of the well-to-do class are now making 
up their minds to take. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF SHERMAN AND 
PORTER. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1891. 

THE air is full of Sherman and Porter and 
their great deeds, and | cannot, if I would, 
help turning back to some reminiscences of 
them both. 

The first time I remember seeing Gen. Sher- 
man near at hand was at the grand review at 
Washington in May, 1865, when, diemounting 
from his horse at the grand siand, as his army 
marched by, he ascended the steps to meet 
the President and Cabinet. My seat was close 
by, so that I could almost touch him as he 
passed up, and I can never forget his firm, 
vigorous step, still less the nervous quivering 
of his lip and the bristling up of his tawny 
moustache as he met Secretary Stanton, who 
had treated him so roughly about Johnston’s 
capitulation. Hedrew back as Stanton stood 
ready to extend his hand, and, bowing slight- 
ly, took his seat. It reminded me of a tiger- 
cat or lion meeting an enemy and ready to 
spring at his throat. There is no question that 
Sherman, though a generous enemy, was & 
good hater. 

The next occasion which brings him to mind 
is my return from Florida in 1870, when I 
met an ante-belium acquaintance, Col. Archie 
Cole. He bad been on Lieut.-Gen, yoe John- 
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ston’s staff, and told me, in grandiloquent lan- 
guage, of the plans they had concocted for 
trapping and destroying Sherman at Atlanta, 
which he said would have changed the whole 
result of the war. These plans, be boasted, 
were only disturbed by Jefferson Davis’s ap- 
pointment of Hood in the place of Johnston, I 
heard the story without much accepting it, 
but did accept Col. Cole’s invitation to meet 
Gen. Joe Johnston at his rooms at a Savannah 
hotel, where, accordingly, I encountered the 
great rebel, and got from him a pretty strong 
confirmation of the idea, then prevailing 
among Gen. McClellan’s friends, that he (Mc- 
Clellan), having the ironclad Merrimac on his 
flank at Norfolk, was fully justified by mili- 
tary axioms in going to Yorktown instead of 
taking the dames River base before the won- 
derful Monitor met and repulsed the Confede- 
rate ram. 

I did not ask Johnston about his proposed 
capture of Sherman, but on my way North 
met and sat by the latter at Wm. H. Aspin- 
wall’s dinner party in New York, given to 
Gen, Shermantwo or three days after I had 
seen Johnston and his staff officer at Savan- 
nah. Among others, there was present a rebel 
from Richmond, perhaps a Major-General, 
who was then making iron at the Tredegar 
Works. Ina pause in the conversation I said 
to Gen. Sherman: ‘‘ I have just been South, 
where I saw your old opponent, Joe Johnston, 
and had a talk with him and one of his staff of- 
ficers; the latter thought you were in a very 
tight place at Atlanta, and that Johnston’s re- 
moval changed the whole history of the war. 
I suppose when Gen. Johnston was removed 
by Jeff Davis, you must have been mighty 
glad to see him replaced by an inferior, mad- 
cap soldier like Hood? How wasit?” ‘*Well,” 
said the General, with his usual frankness, ‘‘ of 
course I was glad to lose Johnston from my 
front, but it really made no great difference in 
the long run, and one day, when Johnston 
(who had been at West Point with me) and I 
were sitting under a shade tree in North Caro- 
lina waiting to hear whether his terms of capi- 
tulation were ratified by Grant, I said, ‘ Tell 
me, Joe, did it make any difference except a 
few days more or less in time and some blood- 
shed ¢ We had beaten you then, and, with the 
pick of the Northern armies at my elbow, you 
could not long have stopped our march.’ 
Johnston readily acceded to that,” said Sher- 
man, ‘* and that was the simple truth and all 
there was to it.” 

Finding bim ready, as usual, to speak out, 
notwithstanding his having the rebel Major- 
General sitting opposite, I said, ‘**1 saw too, 
Feneral, what they call down there ‘ Sher- 
man’s monuments ’—blackened chimneys and 
ruins—painting you as quite a monster of 
cruelty.” The General’s face grew grave, and 
he tersely said, the company all attention now, 
‘* Vil just tell you the only case when 1 hesi- 
tated to push discipline and punish my officers 
for wilful destruction. Of course marauders 
and camp-followers burned, robbed, and com- 
mitted outrages we could not always reach, 
but the one other case was this One day 
Col. of the th Ohio, was brought 
to headquarters under arrest for burning a 
plantation-house. On being questioned he 
said : 








‘** Well, General, 1 have no defence to make; 
shoot me, but hear my story first. [He was not 
a literary fellow, and did net put into Latin 
‘Strike but hear.”] Escaping from prison 
some time ago, 1 was cauzht by blocdbounds 
and d——d rebels, and brought to this planta- 
tion house; while I lay there, torn and bieed- 
ing, the owner came out and kicked and cursed 
me, and I swore if 1 lived I would pay him off. 
I have gone and done it, and am now ready 





fora file of men and muskets to square my 
accounts.’ 

** What,” said Sherman, ‘‘could I dof I had 
to pass it by quietly, but that was the only case 
when I forgave such a breach of the orders 
only to burn buildings under certain exigen- 
cies of war.” All this was said earnestly, but 
without exaggeration, and I shall not soon for 
get his face and the withering look he cast at 
our vis-a-vis rebel, who sat and took the medi- 
cine like a good enough fellow as he really 
was, 

The last time I saw General Sherman was 
when Porter brought him in the Tallapoosa to 
Cape Cod and stood next to him ata deer hunt 
The General was brimming over with the en- 
joyment of his holiday, and when at night the 
boys and girls sang his old war songs, I 
thought they wou'd never get him back to the 
ship. 

My first meeting with David D. Porter made 
a great impression on my mind. It made very 
evident the contrast between army and na 
vy, which I have ever felt when comparing 
the two, It was in the early part of Issel 
Washington city was likeacamp. Or ‘erlies’ 
horses were tied to every gate-post or galloping 
through the street like mad; the War Depart 
ment was full of the pomp and circumsta: cs 
of war; sentinels and plumes were at every 
door and at every corner, and access to Secreta 
ry Cameron’s headquarters was difficult except 
to those decorated with two or three stars. Ou. 
the other hand, the Navy Department, where 
Secretary Gideon Welle: presided, was quiet as 
a church on collection day; but my good 
friend Captain Fox, who then perhaps ranked 
as Lieutenant-Commander, was Assistant So 
retary, and really ran the whole concern, ex- 
cept the Cabinet meetings and the politics, 
which that Ancient Mariner Gideon bims 
attended to very well. I was in full affiliation 
with the navy, and had the entrée to all its 
doors—indeed, to this day, some thirty vears’ 
distance, some of the old clerks and door keep 
ers open to me now when I cali, asif I hada 
right to go and come anywhere there 

Leaving the noisy War Department one day, 

where I had transacted some 
Gov. Andrew with Secretary Cameron, I 
sauntered in to see Capt. Fox, who was quietly 
smoking his cigar, and, if I mistake not, sit 
ting with his legs around the back of a 
warming his back at the open fire. With bim 
was a small, dark man, with little show of uni 
form or buttons, to whom I was introduced, 
he being then Capt. Porter. He had been on 
furlough, commanding merchant steamers, per 
haps, on the Pacific side of Panama; but Fox, 
with an eye to vigor and efficiency, bad called 
him back into the navy and put him at the 
head of the bomb- fleet, then bound south to co 
operate with the army in taking New Orleans 
—a mostimportantcommand It wasastrong 
contrast to get ten minutes with bim and Fox 
outside of the bustle and show of the army, 
and hear that he was just taking his leave on 
this important and delicate service. 
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I said good-bye, and think that the next time 
I saw bim was when he was drilling bis fleet 
off Fortress Monroe, preparing to attack Fort 
Fisher. I was again with Fox, having brought 
Gen. Grant down from his headquarters below 
Richmend, he and Fox coming to plan the 
Fort Fisher enterprise, in which Gen. Butler's 
powder-boat played such a characteristic but 
useless part. Admiral Porter gave us break- 
fast on board the flag-ship, and then made the 
signal for a drill of the fleet, practising for 
Fort Fisher by a sham attack on Fortress 
Monroe. In an incredibly short time the boats 





were around the Admiral’s flag-ship; then 
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came the signal for attack on the fortreas, and 
the men swarmed! and waded ashore Ali was 
done with the efficiency and dash which mark 
ed our pavy throughout the rebellion 

The third and last time that l ever saw Ad 
miral Porter, as it was also the last time | saw 
Gen, Sherman—by a strange coincidence that 
seems odd at this sad time—they came together 


to the Cape. Admiral Porter was then, as 


always, quiet and efficient, and showed but 
litt'e change in manner from the time when I 
first saw him starting out on bis famous expe 


dition to New Orleans Admiral Alden, who 
led the aivance at New Orleans in the /!rook’ 
lyn, when Farragut passed the forts, was also 
one of the party, as brave an ofticer as we bad 
in the navy, though not so lucky as some The 


three cannot fail to occupy a high place in our 


gallery of heroic Americana To end with 
Sherman 
*Staunch to the last, though age had tame! his 
stren. 
And fisease hale {his rtal fra 
ti aa tt at i in , ‘ «t 
wele su 3 ihis Mak Ate 
iis eword hangs rusting on the dark i wa 
His hand shall gra s nil ‘ 
Obeatient to the grea mmander’s call 


H as departed to the further a! 


THE LATEST PHASE OF 


SCHISM 


THE IRISH 
THE ENGLISH LIBERAL VIEW 


Lonpon, February 14, 1891 


NEARLY three months have now passed since 
in the English 


ourt brought about that schism in the 


the verdict against Mr. Parnel! 
Divorce C 
Irish party which has fixed the attention of our 
politicians during every day since, and now at 
last the failure of the «efforts which have been 
made in the last six weeks to bring about Mr. 
that the 
Your readers will re 


member that when Messrs O'Brien and Dillon 


Parnell’s retirement seems to show 


rent cannot be mended 
returned from the United States to France, 
they made vebement efforta to bring about a 
reconciliation, addressing themselves alter- 
nately to Mr. Parnell and to the Irish majori 
tv which had just deposed him in London and 
defeated him in the Kilkenny election, It was 
so obviously to Mr. Parnell's advantage to get 
these two influeatial leaders on his side if he 
ecoul i, tt 


ating, andso obviously the 


at he jumped at the chance of negoti- 
luty of the Irish 
fair chance of healing the 
s; lt and getting md of Mr. Parnell! quietly, 


+? 


hat they did not hesitate to join in the nego- 


majority to lose n 


tiations No one, however, who has studied 
Mr. Parnell’s character and analyzed his tac- 
tics after the struggle with his former follow- 
ers began, could have seriously expected him to 
retire 
which 


He was evidently playing a game in 
he might have something to gain, be- 
cause he migh! bope to divide them and to win 
over the impressionable Mr. O’Brien, while he 





had nothing to lose, because he could at any 
moment declare that the terms proposed for 
his retirement were insufficient to protect the 
interests of Ireland. 

This is what he has in fact done. He began 
by promising to abdicate, at least for the pre- 
sent (since be was cautious to keep free from 
if assurances were 
obtained that the home-rule scheme contem- 
plated by the Liberal party would be suffi- 
ciently large and complete. Mr. Gladstone, 
who, though sometimes hasty in moments of 
excitement, is very wary whenever he feels 
that the position is critical or delicate, abso- 
lutely refused to have any sort of communica- 
tion with Parnell. When the leaders of the 


permanent engagements), 





Irish majority approached with inquiries, he 
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could not refuse to answer them, for he had 
promised to resume relations with the Irish 
party so soon as it had replaced Parnell by a 
new leader, and he saw that as Parnell’s stra- 
tegy was to accuse them in Ireland of placing 
blind confidence in their English ailies, it was 
only fair they should have something specific 
tosay. However, he judged it wiser to give 
no opening to misunderstandings by oral inter- 
views, and accordingly formulated his views 
on the provisions of a proper scheme of home 
rule in two short memoranda bearing on the 
questions of the control of the Irish police and 
the powers of an Irish Legislature over the 
land question. These have already been 
published, The views therein expressed 
did not go beyond what was implied in 
the bill of 1886, nor beyond what nine- 
tenths of the English Liberal party hold 
to be needful, They are indeed absolutely 
prescribed by the circumstances and condi- 
tions of the case. To the Irish majority, and, 
it would seem, though the facts are not yet 
quite clear, to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien also, 
Mr. Gladstone’s replies seemed satisfactory. 
But Mr. Parnell, finding it difficult to protract 
the negotiation further, and (as report says) in 
a moment of irritation, declared himself dis- 
satisfied, and required the Irish majority to 
insist upon a further condition regarding the 
police, They, thinking such a condition need- 
less and the demand for it a mere pretext to 
avoid the fulfilment of his promised retire- 
ment, refused to press Mr, Gladstone further; 
he insisted, the negotiations collapsed, and, as 
you know, the two exiles forthwith surrender- 
ed and were lodged in Clonmel Jail. Knowing 
that they would have no opportunity for six 
months to come of defending their position 
against any attacks that might be made upon 
them, or of denying any misconstructions that 
might be put upon their words, Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien, in their respective manifestoes, 
wisely confined themselves to expressions of 
regret that the attempted modus vivendt had 
failed. But it is pretty well known, and will 
doubtless have been made known in America 
before these lines reach you, what their senti- 
ments, and especially Mr, Di.lon’s, are. 

What is the up-hot of the whole affair? 
How far has it altered the relative posi- 
tion of the two Irish sections and affected 
Mr. Parnell’s future? Very little. The posi- 
tion is much the same to-day as it was the day 
after the Kilkenny election showed that in the 
rural districts of Ireland Mr. Parnell is weak- 
er than his antagonists. The Irish majority 
has keptits ranks closed; the bishops have re- 
peated their declaration against the co-re- 
spondent of the divorce-court action. On the 
other hand, no prominent Parnellite has re- 
nounced the deposed leader, though several 
are believed to remain reluctantly in his 
camp. Neither has anything novel been 
elicited regarding the plans of the English 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone’s utterances on 
the questions of police control and land legis- 
lation are exactly what every one would have 
predicted, All that has happened is that two 
months have been spent in parleyings which 
have shown the dispassionate observer that 
there is no principle involved in the Irish 
schism, nor anything to be settled, except 
the purely personal question whether Mr, 
Parnell shall still lead the Nationalist party. 
It is fair to say that neither party shows 
signs of exasperation. The lapse of time 
has softened such hostility as existed in De- 
cember, nor is there any likelihood that it will 
again become acute. ‘The interest of both sec- 
tions is to avoid collisions in the House of 
Commons, where every sharp word would give 





occasion for merriment and mockery to their 
common foes. Even in Ireland it is doubtful 
whether either section will gain anything by 
attacking the other. If seats should become 
vacant, there may be contests like that of Kil- 
kenny, but in most cases it will be possible to 
predict beforehand whether a Parnellite or 
anti-Parnellite candidate has the best chance. 
Those who know Ireland declare that in the 
rural di-tricts the influence of the clergy is 
supreme, and that Parnell’s nominees would 
succeed only in Dublin, Limerick, and one or 
two other towns. It is far from certain 
whether he could hold Cork city. 

A more important question is how the schism, 
if it continues up till the next general election, 
will affect the results of that election in Ire- 
land and in Great Britain. As regards Ireland, 
everything will depend on whether Mr. Par- 
nell and his opponents can arrange some sort 
of compromise which will not divide their 
voting strength in the constituencies where the 
Nationalist party is least safe. If they can, 
the next election will show few changes, A 
seat or two may be won by the Tories in Ulster, 
a seat or two lost, but the general result will 
be unaffected. But should Parnellite and 
anti-Parnellite candidates oppose one another, 
their division may in eight or nine constituen- 
cies let in a Tory. This would be a serious 
blow, for the Home-Rule party bave been ac- 
customed in argument to rely very much on 
the fact that 86 out of the 103 members from 
Ireland are Nationalists, and that even in UI- 
ster the Nationalists have a member more than 
their opponents, The danger is so obvious 
that if it is incurred, it will be because passion 
has overcome policy in the breasts of the rival 
Irish parties, That Mr. Parnell will abandon 
his pretensions to lead is improbable, for he is 
possessed by a sort of Napoleonic confidence in 
his star, a belief that he alone can lead his 
country to victory, and that his own cause is 
her cause. Neither can the majority yield. 
Many of them have r«ww formed a rooted dis- 
trust of him, and any surrender to him would 
discredit the home-rule cause in England. 
If both sides are wise, they will agree not to 
figut with one a.other except where the weak- 
ness of the Tories enables them to do so with 
impunity. 

As respects England, the most singular fea- 
ture of the last three months has been the con- 
trast between the attitude of the so-called 
‘‘upper classes ” and that of the rank and file 
in the two political parties. The former 
thought Mr. Parnell’s disgrace and the split 
that followed, and the angry recriminations of 
the two Irish sections, a fatal blow to the home- 
rule cause. Mr. Chamberlain and most of the 
other leading Tories and Anti-Home-Rule 
Liberals declared that the battle was won: 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy was dead, and nothing 
remained but for it to be buried and him to re- 
tire from the scene. This was the universal 
belief of the fashionable world, of the landed 
gentry, of the upper strata of the mercantile 
and professional world. It was shared by most 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers in these classes— 
classes in which, it need hardly be said, he has a 
very small percentage of support. On the other 
hand, the mass of the Liberal party seem to 
have remained quite unaffected by these new 
phases of the question. Some of them would 
probably have ‘‘rebelled” and refused to vote if 
Parnell had remained leader of the Irish forces. 
But when he had been deposed, they considered 
that the [rish party had set itself right with 
its English friends, and, having made up their 
mind against coercion and in favor of an Irish 
Parliament, they were not going to be diverted 
from their purposes and convictions by any 





passing incidents. This {is the only adequate 
explanation of the election at Hartlepool, 
which so alarmed the Cabinet that they aban- 
doned the idea of dissolving Parliament, and 
is confirmed by the greatly increased majority 
which the Liberals bave obtained at North- 
ampton. For the moment, therefore, the 
prospects of the Government, lately deemed 
so bright, have again been clouded, and the 
expectation of an early dissolution has re- 
ceded. The Liberals are cheerful, and some 
think the chance of their getting a large ma- 
jority nearly as good as it confessedly was 
four months ago, I doubt this, nevertheless, 
if Mr, Parnell and the majority led by Mr, 
McCarthy can be induced to adopt discreet 
tactics. If there is no recrudescence of Fenian- 
ism in Ireland, and Mr. Parnell’s attacks.on 
Mr. Gladstone and denunciations of England 
find as little echoas they have hitherto evoked, 
Mr. Gladstone may in less than two years 
from now be forming his fourth Ministry. His 
vigor and his willingness to undertake all sorts 
of political and unpolitical work seem un- 
abated. T. 





THE IRISH LIBERAL VIEW. 


DvuBLIN, February 18, 1891. 


Tue imprisonment of Dillon and William 
O’Brien leaves the political field more than 
ever free for Parnell to pose as the leader of 
the Irish people, and to claim the merit, as he 
has not scrupled to do, of the work of these 
two men, who have for years been in the fore- 
front of the battle both in Ireland and in Par- 
liament. If Parnell’s motive is merely per- 
sonal ambition, the temporary removal from 
the scene of two men, either of whom, if free, 
would have had as much personal influence 
with the Irish people as himself, must seem to 
bim and his adherents a distinct gain. A com- 
parison of his and their political records is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to Parnell. For several 
years he has remained in a condition of politi- 
cal apathy, in mysterious seclusion, rarely ap- 
pearing in the House of Commons, never in 
Ireland. On many critical occasions, when 
counsel was wanted and command would have 
been welcomed, he was not to be found; even 
his address was unknown. As the formal 
medium of communication with the Liberal 
leaders, he concealed from his mst influential 
followers the terms proposed by them and 
accepted by him, and is convicted out of his 
own mouth by his speeches subsequent to these 
negotiations, both in 1886 and in 1890, and by 
his recent manifesto, of having been ready to 
agree to a home-rule schems which he must 
have known would be distasteful to his follow- 
ers and to the Irish Nationalists, and which 
admittedly was insufficient to set the Irish 
question at rest, or remove the Irish difficulty 
from the field of imperial polities. 

During this period Dillon and O’Brien have 
been unceasingly engaged, in Parliament and 
in Ireland, in conducting the affairs of the 
party with wisdom and courage. Both of them 
have won a high place in the esteem of all who 
know them either as political opponents or 48 
friends. It is indicative of Dillon’s chivalric 
nature that the occasion for which he is now 
in prison, and that for which he underwent 4 
previous term, were both cases in which he 
was not the originator of the local agitation. 
He had advised a more prudent course in one 
case, and had not been consulted in the other ; 
but when appealed to by the farmers in diffi- 
culty and almost on the verge of defeat, he 
threw himself unhesitatingly into the struggle. 

Even supposing that Parnell remains for the 
present the dominant personality in the Irish 
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movement, the schism in the hitherto solid 
ranks seems to me far from being the great 
evil it is represented to be, The organization 
was resting on a very insecure foundation—an 
informal, unacknowledged, but practical dic- 
tatorship. Elected year after year as Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary party, Parnell, for 
the last four or five years, has neither led the 
party nor consulted with them except upon 
rare occasions, Absent on many a critical 
occasion, he has unexpectedly put in an ap- 
pearance on others, and taken his followers 
aback by his action and speeches, notably 
when he supported the Conservatives in the 
grant of a dowry from the nation to the daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Wales, and by a start- 
ling and novel proposal on the Land Question, 
sprung without notice on his colleagues and 
the Liberal leaders in the midst of an impor- 
tant debate. His influence alone induced the 
Irish members to accept, though with some re- 
servations, and with apologies to their con- 
stituents, Gladstone’s very inadequate home- 
rule proposal in 1886 ; and he had apparently led 
Gladstone to believe that his followers would 
agree to thestill more unsatisfactory proposals 
discussed at Hawarden in 1890, 

The dissatisfaction with his leadership 
evinced by the present schism is due to long 
latent discontent, not merely to the result of 
the divorce case and Parnell’s subsequent atti- 
tude. His demeanor in Committee Room No 
15 during the debates of the Irish party, his 
vaporing when outvoted about being the leader 
of the Irish people, and his refusal to submit 
to the majority's decision, amounted to a claim 
to an absolute dictatorship. 

The result of the schism is that we have now 
two Irish parties in Parliament, vying with 
each other which shall best serve the country; 
the extent and meaning of home rule has been 
defined, and a zero line has been laid down 
which will make a sham measure impossible of 
acceptance in Ireland. Reservations to the 
Imperial Government of police control, of ap- 
pointments of judges and magistrates, of ques- 
tions of local taxation, cou!d no longer be 
agreed to by Irish members. Complete inde- 
pendence in local matters, combined with ecom- 
plete solidarity in imperial questions, is the 
only principle on which a successful home- 
rule measure could be passed ; and the more 
this question of reservations is debated in pub- 
lic, the less will the framers of the new Irish 
Constitution be likely to err. 

It is quite on the cards that Parneli may 
again be the de facto leader of the Parliamen- 
tary party, for the electors who now support 
his opponents may have to choose between 
him and the English Liberals, if the present 
Irish majority fail either through internal dis- 
sensions or for want of money. Experience 
has taught us that the good intentions of 
English Liberals have never been translated 
into legislation in accordance with Irish ideas 
except when supported by a strong Irish vote. 
The Irish electorate will be more disposed now 
to look to measures and not to men. If Par- 
nell had led his party during the past five 
years in the spirit in which he has conducted 
his secession campaign, the defection in conse 
quence of the divorce case would have been 
much smaller than itis. He has been taught 
a lesson which will have enduring 
quences; from the recluse, the cold and unim- 
passioned speaker, distant in manner to his 
colleagues, apathetic, negligent of business— 
sometimes on the score of health, sometimes 
on the ground of constitutional wisdom—he 
has been transformed into the vigorous man 
of action, the impassioned platform orator, 
appealing to sentiment and patriotism, exhi- 
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biting a new-born enthusiasm and sympathy 
for the evicted tenants and laboring classes. 
Reticence as to what should constitute a 
home-rule billis replaced by an elaborate de 
tailment of his requisitions, The selfish au 
dacity with which he has claimed credit for 
the work so ably done by his former lieute- 
nants, recalls Napoleon’s jealousy of other 
successful generals and to some extent goes 
down with the multitude, 

The weakness of the larger wing of the Na 
tionalist party consists in its having a few 
members who are English Liberals rather than 
lrish Nationalists; in want of money, for most 
of the campaign funds were under control of 
their adversaries; 


in, for the present, a lack of 
a newspaper toreplace the Freeman's Journal 
Many of the Irish members could not afford to 
live in London during the session on their own 
resources, and still less could afford the e1- 


pense of contested elections, It remains to be 


seen what funds will be provided by the public 
for these purposes, but it isextremely probable 
members may 
Neither 
wing of the party can expect to obtain the 


useful 
have to retire for financial reasons. 


that some of the most 


same money support that has been given here 
tofore, and for the present it is supposed that 
what was known as the Parliamentary Fund 


is wholly in the hands of Parnell. The new 


paper, which is to be called the National Press, 
will make its appearance next month, but til! 
then the anti-Parnellite members are practi- 
cally voiceless except so far as the provincial 

papers, with their limited circulation, go 
Taking the situation as a whole, it seems to 
me that the home-rule cause is now on a better 
basis than beforethe schism. Ireland, though 
divided in opinion about men, remains solid as 

and 
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to n 
formed, and can express an opinion on the sub- 


measures, the country is better i 
jects in controversy more freely, than during 
the hole-and-corner negotiations carried on by 
Parnell, who apparently resented inquiries, 
and kept his colleagues as well as the country 
in the dark as to what he was demanding and 
what he was prepared to agree to. 

AN IRISHMAN. 
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every canon of good art, is not easily calculat- 
ed, Their artistic and literary sense must in 
the end be dulled for ever, and they will be- 
come eventually utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating good art and good literature. This is 
why one watches with such interest each new 
journalistic venture, hoping against hope that, 
by setting itself a higher standard, it will help 
to elevate the public taste to which it caters. 

Last year, of the many papers added to the 
already enormous supply, only three were of 
note. These were the Speaker, the Review of 
Reviews, and the Daily Graphic. Of the 
Speaker it is useless here to say anything. It 
belongs to the weeklies of comparatively limit- 
ed circulation, and has no influence upon the 
great mass of readers. As everybody has been 
assured again and again, the success of the 
Review of Reviews has been phenomenal, and 
its editor’s telegraphic address, ‘‘ Vatican,” 
points to the universal sway to which he as- 
pires. At first it is not easy to understand 
why such a miracle of bad paper, bad printing, 
cheap illustrations, and cheaper sentiment 
should succeed; but the Review of Reviews, 
thanks to its editor’s relations with Gen. 
Bootb, bas the support of the entire Salvation 
Army, while it is also bought by the many who 
delight in getting for sixpence that which they 
think people have hitherto had to pay shillings 
monthly or a club subscription yearly to ob- 
tain. The Daily Graphic, as an illustrated 
daily, has had, of course, many difficulties to 
surmount, but the shortcomings of a printing- 
press not yet perfectly adapted to meet its re- 
quirements cannot be held responsible for poor 
or amateurish illustrations. The Daily Graphic 
does occasionally give its printers a chance to 
show what they can do with good drawings. 
But the most that can be said for it is that it 
has lived a year, and promises to increase in 
public favor. Certainly in 1890 there was 
no notable new journalistic experiment which 
could help to raise popular journalism from 
the slough of mediocrity and worse into which 
it has fallen in England, 

With the new year, again, three new papers 
have seen the light—the Anti-Jacobin, Black 
and White, and the Strand Magazine. The 
first, a weekly, though it differs from the 
Speaker in its political principles, is like it in- 
asmuch as it addresses but a small audience 
and can have no substantial effect, for good or 
evil, on the great populace that reads and en- 
joys Tit-Bits and Ally Sloper. Black and 
White, on the other hand, aims at reaching the 
thousands as well as the hundreds, It is ar il- 
lustrated weekly, the rival of the Graphic and 
the Jilustrated News, and its success, therefore, 
must depend chiefly on its illustrations. If 
these two papers hai kept to the high artistic 
level which they attained in the beginning, in 
the days when English draughtsmanship was 
greatest, there would be no room for a third. 
Bat they have both degenerated year by year, 
though they still maintain their old standing 
because of the Englishman’s preference for 
that with which he is most familiar, and 
his curious conviction that anything, es- 
pecially any drawing, that is actually print- 
ed and published in England must be 
good. For a well-edited illustrated week- 
ly, therefore, the field is practically open, 
and the managers of Black and White say 
they are determined to surpass everything that 
has yet been done. Tobe honest, their first 
number, the only one which has as yet ap- 
peared, is not reassuring. Judging it by its 
illustrations, to its editors names are of more 
importance than the work to which they are 
signed: a picture is still a picture, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, while there seems 





somewhat of a want of judgment in wasting 
a good wood-engraver’s time in reproducing 
drawings which would really come better by 
** process,” and a want of artistic feeling in 
enclosing all the large prints in inartistic lines 
cut to look likea frame. How many years is 
it since the Graphic gave up doing very much 
this same thing? However, allowance should 
be made for first numbers, and it may be that 
Black and White has a brilliant artistic, as 
well as financial, future before it. 

As for the Strand Magazine, I do not think 
I should even refer to it bad I not seen such 
misleading statements written in its praise by 
English correspondents of American papers. 
It is merely an enlarged and monthly Tit- Bits, 
intended solely for the Tit-Bits’ class of read- 
ers, It is published by the same proprietor, 
Mr. George Newnes, who, of all men, has 
known best how to make a newspaper pay, 
but whois looked up to asa public benefactor by 
the British great lower middle-class, His maga- 
zine is, on the whole, better than one expected ; 
it is made up chiefly of translations of well- 
known and no longer new French, German, 
and Russian stories, and its illustrations might 
be a great deal worse. But, as a sixpenny 
magazine, it does not compare with the Eng- 
lish Illustrated, which, dull and uninteresting 
as it often is, sometimes does publish good en- 
gravings and drawings and gives only original 
matter in its letter-press. Those who think 
Mr. Newnes’s magazine wonderfully cheap at 
sixpence forget to compare it with the Cen- 
tury and Harper's, which are, after all, one 
only double, the other a little more than double 
its price, but infinitely superior in every way. 

It is frequently said that the demand creates 
the supply, that the people like bad art and 
bad literature, and, therefore, that ouly second 
and third-rate publications have any chance 
of success; or, as Whistler has it, when that 
which is born of the millions goes back to 
them, it charms them, for it is after their own 
heart. It is true that the critical sense of the 
people counts for nothing. But the responsi- 
bility for the printed trash with which they 
are deluged lies really, not with them, but 
with the publishers and editors who furnish it. 
The people have always taken that which has 
been given them in art, as well as in literature. 
When good work has been provided, they 
have profited; when bad work is substituted, 
they must suffer. By stooping to the millions 
their standard can never be raised, and their 
minds are weakened, not strengthened. And 
to-day, when every man, woman, and child 
can read, the harm done by trivial, vulgar, 
and sensational papers and periodicals, pub- 
lished at a price within the reach of all but the 
very poor, is more serious than it has ever 
been before. It is for this reason that the dis- 
play made in the English bookstalls is one of 
the most depressing sights in England. 

N.N. 








Correspondence. 


THE WEST AND SILVER. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: I have read with great pleasure your 
discriminating and commendatory editorial on 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter on the silver question, 
and dissent only from so much thereof as 
seems to convey the idea that on this question 
the people of the Western States are less sound 
than those of the East. It is a mistake to 
underrate the intelligence of the Western 
agricultural population, The result of the 





late Congressional elections indicates greater 
progress in correct economic ideas on the tariff 
among the farmers of the West than among 
those of the East. Given free silver coinage 
as the issue and a three months’ campaign, 
and I undertake to say that that policy would 
be voted down in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana by decisive majorities. i have 
less knowledge as to Ohio, Michigan, and Mis- 
souri, but believe that the result would not be 
ditferent in those States. Fortunately for the 
country, the thinking and voting are not done 
by the frothy politicians who vapor wildly in 
Congress and State Legislatures as to what the 
people want, seeking by extravagant advocacy 
of every fleeting popular folly to further their 
own political fortunes, All the great journals 
of this city are opposed to free silver, and their 
circulation is extensive in the States men- 
tioned. It is easy to see that even in States 
further west this policy has now many more 
advocates than it can command hereafter. 1 
firmly believe that right here in the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley Mr. Cleveland has not impaired 
his hold on po;ular confidence by his manly 
and timely utterance, but strengthened and 
increased it rather. Comparing him with 
many of his critics, I can find no more appro- 
priate characterization for the latter than in 
the words of Burke: 


‘*In truth the tribe of vulgar politicians are 
the lowest of our species. There is no tradeso 
vile and mechanical as governments in their 
hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are 
out of themselves in any course of conduct re- 
commended only by conscience and glory. A 
large, liberal, and prospective view of the in- 
terests of States passes with them for romance, 
and the principles that recommend it for the 
wanderings of a disordered imagination. The 
calculators compute them out of their senses. 
The jesters and buffoons shame them out of 
everything grand and elevated. Littleness in 
object and in means to them appears sound- 
ness and sobriety.” 


S. S. GREGORY. 
Cuicaao, February 21, 1891. 





DOES THE SOUTH WANT THE FORCE 
BILL? 


To THE Ep1itorR oF THE NatTION: 


Sir: Is it possible that the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and other Southern papers do not foresee 
the probable result of their effort to prevent 
the nomination of Cleveland because of his 
views on silver, supposing that tbe effort should 
prove successful? Cleveland’s letter has made 
it impossible—if, indeed, it was not already im- 
possible—to elect a free-coinage Democrat as 
President. No one will dispute this after calm 
reflection. The South has not electoral votes 
enough to choose a President alone, and the 
Northern States necessary to make out the 
number are admitted to be against free coin- 
age, with the possible exception of Indiana. 
There is no hope of sufficient aid from the 
West, as the Farmers’ Alliance has everything 
in its power there which is not safely Republi- 
can. A free-coinage Democratic candidate, 
then, means simply an easy Republican victo- 
ry, which would seemingly reverse the verdict 
of last November, and thus secure sufficient 
Republican support to pass the Force Bill and 
other obnoxious measures to secure continua- 
tion of power. It would not bring free coin- 
age, and most surely would perpetuate the 
McKinley theory of taxation—an admirable 
scheme for draining the money of Southerners 
into the pockets of Penusylvanians. Will the 
South sacrifice relief from this burden and im- 
munity from force legislation merely to make 
an ineffective demonstration in favor of free 
coinage? If so, then the magnificent battle of 
the last few months, in which it has had the 
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aid of every Democrat and Independent of the 


North, wili have been fought and won in vain. 
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BOHEMIAN “* ANARCHISTS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your issue of the 5th inst. there ar- 
pears an editorial article on the ‘‘ Quality of 
Our Latest Immigration,” in which you say: 
‘* The countries which contribute most heavily 
to the Anarchist population of our large cities 
are Austria and Bohemia, ard, though those 
countries send us some industrious immigrants 
who become desirable citizens, there is good 
cause for uneasiness in the rapid growth of 
additions from those quarters,” 

Permit me to state my belicf that you are 
somewhat mistaken in the facts. Some years 
ago there were serious Anarchist troubles in 
Chicago, in consequence of which a number of 
persons were sentenced either to death or to 
imprisonment. The Bohemian population of 
Chicago at that time was already very large ; 
it is now about 60,000 souls. The Austrians 
were also quite numerous. But among the 
persons sentenced there was not one Bohemian 
or Austrian, and, so far as my knowledge goes, 
none of them were implicated. It may be, and 
probably is, true that among the Bohemians of 
Chicago there are some individuals of Anarchist 
tendencies, The same may be true of other large 
cities, and particularly of New York. But, on 
the whole, their number is insignificant in com- 
parison with the entire body of the Bohemian 
population of those cities, not to speak of the 
large Bohemian farming population through- 
out the Western States; and it certainly is not 
increasing. Wherever, in our large cities, 
there is a tinge of Anarchism among the Bo- 
hemians, you will find on investigation that it 
springs from their contact with German An- 
archists here or in the old country, and that it 
is confined to those who imbibe it through 
their knowledge of German speech. It would 
be manifestly unjust to blame the whole Ger- 
man population for the existence of a certain 
Anarchist element in its midst; and it would 
be equally unfair to charge the Bohemians 
with Anarchism because some individuals em 
brace those subversive theories, Such an un- 
fair cherge, however, has been made on differ- 
ent occasions and blindly repeated. 

In all their characteristics, the Bohemians 
strongly resemble the Germans, which natu- 
rally follows from the ictimate contact and 
intermixture of those two races for a thousand 
years. In all our large cities where they have 
gained a foothold—except, perhaps, in New 
York, where the conditions are not favorable 
—the Bohemians try hard to acquire property, 
and their success in different cities bas been 
quite remarkable. The Bohemian farmers in 
all the Western States, and as far south as 
Texas, have become proverbial for their thrift 
and rational system of husbandry. Withinthe 
last forty years they have brought large sec- 
tions of country under cultivation, creating 
thousands of flourishing farms, and form. 
ing a most valuable class of our West- 
ern population. On the whole, the Bo- 
hemians of this country are good citizens, 
proud of their American citizenship, and 
highly appreciative of the advantages offered 
to them by this great country, with its free in- 
stitutions. They excel as taxpayers, and busi- 
ness men dealing with them readily acknow- 
ledge that ‘“‘ bad debts” among that class of 
people are comparatively very rare, They can 
read and write in their own language almost 
without exception; besides, the sale of Bohe- 
mian and English dictionaries and “ interpre- 








ters” in this country is very large, which 
proves that, asa rule, they strive to acquire a 
knowledge of English from the moment they 
land on our shores. 

There are at present about thirty newspapers 
published in this country in the Bohemian 
tongue, dailies and weeklies; and of that num- 
ber there is but one which may perbaps be said 
to further socialistic or anarchistic views. 
This I take to be a conclusive proof that this 
country bas nothing to fear from ‘* Bohemian 
Anarchism.”—I am, sir, most respectfully 
yours, CHARLES JONAS. 

Racine, Wis., February 23, 1891. 





THE SPEAKER AS PREMIER. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The Atlantic Monthly for March has an 
article by Prof. A. B. Hart which, coming 
from such a source, | confess to having read 
with extreme surprise. Mr. Hart narrates the 
growth of the power of the Speaker in cur 
House of Representatives—how, in 1790, he re 
ceived the power of appointment of commit- 
tees merely as a matter of administration; 
how, inasmuch as these committees have power 
to strangle any legislation which they do not 
like, and more power than anybody else te for- 
ward any which they do, the Speaker had, 
by 1840, come largely te control legislation 
through the committees; how between ISSO 
and 1590 this power was reinforced by the ‘‘re 
cognition” for party purposes as between dif- 
ferent claimants to the floor; and how, in the 
last Congress, this weapon of recognition was 
wielded for and against the personal friends 
and enemies of the Speaker. Up to this point 
I agreed with what seemed a clear and forcible 
account of the greatest danger with which our 
Government is threatened. To my amaze 
ment, a fifth premise led up to a totally differ- 
ent conclusion, 

There is a Cosamittee on Rules, consisting of 
the Speaker and four members, two of whom 
belong to the minority, and, as Mr. Hart 
says, ‘‘are practically excluded even from the 
routine business of the Committee,” so that the 
Speaker and two members appointed by bhim- 
self have the power of determining what legis- 
lation shall be considered by the House and 
whoshall be allowed to speak for and against 
it. And this, Mr. Hart thinks, puts the Com- 
mittee on Rules in the position of the British 
Ministry, who determine what measures shall 
be submitted to the House of Commons to the 
exclusion or subordination of private bills, 
He goes so far as to think the Committee on 
Rules not only an evolution from, but a creat 
improvement upon, the confusion of the com 
mittees. He says that out of more than 15,000 
measures submitted to Congress, nine-tenths 
were suppressed by the committees, but he 
does not say that which one in teu was adopt- 
ed was mainly determined by the operations 
of the lobby, or that if a further power of 
suppression is given to the Committee on 
Rules, the resultant precipitate will before 
long depend upon still worse considerations. 

Surely Mr. Hart does not need to be told 
that the British Prime Minister and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons perform 
functions as wide apart as the poles’ Fancy 
suggesting to an Englishman that the Prime 
Minister might as well occupy the Speaker's 
chair, and preside over and control deiibera- 
tions, and at the same time decide what mea- 
sures the House should take up, appoint the 
select committees to examine and report upon 
them, and again decide who should be allowed 
to speak for and against them in the House. 
Your hearer would in all probability burst 


‘ 
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out laughing in vour faca The Sowaker of 

the House of Commons holds one of the most 
splendid positions in the world for the tm) ar- 
tiality and the justice with which he rules 


its deliberations, though, lest 1 should be aec- 
cused of Anglomania, I remark that be is in 
this respect no whit superior to the average 
moderator of the New England town meeting. 
Being independent of and above suspicion of 
party, the Speaker is elected almost una 





mously, and frequently the same man for two 
or more Parliaments The Ministry are just 
as much subject to him and are treated ° 
same way as the most insignificant country 
member, while his most important func n is 
the protection of the rights of the minority 

But there is more than this. The Sritish 
Ministry are the executive powe They not 
only determine what measures the House shall 
consider, but they prepare those measures, 
which is the oniv means bre which alministra 
tion can be sucecesstully carried They are 
responsible for the results of those measure’, 
and not only are they keen!y ticieed while 
in power, but they know (bat even after they 
are in opposition, their successors w Visit 
failures upon them and their party Ou 
Speaker is responsible for nothing. He bas 
nothing to do with the Executive, and cannot 
be held accountable for the effect of measures 
He does not even prepare them, but selects 
some of those submitted by other me and 
though be may determine what the House 
shall consider, the House must pass the mea 
sure, and therefore have the nominal res; 
sibility. Im short, with enormous power and 

! 


temptation, our Speaker 
sponsibility at all. 

No doubt the present position of our Speaker 
is an evolution from the necessifv of some lead 
ership in such a chaotic bodv as the House of 
Representatives; and, as Mr. Hart says, ina 
much asthe tendency with us isto exalt the 
Legislature atthe expense of the Executive, 
the power of the Speaker will continue to in- 
crease. But that is all the more reason why 
good citizens should ery aloud on the corners 
of the streets, as they point out the danger 
why they shoul! demand the restoration of the 
balance of power bet ween Executive and Legis- 
lature; why the Cabinet officers should be ad- 
mitted to take part in the proceedings of the 
houses, in accordance with the Senate report of 
February 4, ISSI, forming a better representa- 
tive of the English Ministry and a copy more 
perfect than the original; and why our Speaker 
should be ejected from his false functions and 
remanded to his true and invaluable ones, those 
of the English Speaker and the moderator of 


o- 


our town meeting G. B. 
Bostox, February 2 
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To tae Eprror or Tae NartTION : 

Stir: In July, 1888, Prof. J. H. Wright reada 
paper before the American Philological Associa- 
tion at Amherst, in which—following a bint of 
Busolt's—he aimed to prove that Cylon’s at- 
tempt to make himself tyrant of Athens took 
place before the time of Draco and his reforms 
(and not, as generally supposed, as late as 612 
B Cc), and that it stood in distinct though 
hitherto unsuspected relations with the social 
changes that culminated in the reforms of So- 
lon. 

The theory was based on an independent ex- 
amination of all the evidence then available— 
not only the statements of Herodotus and 
Thucydides as interpreted by the writer, but 
also what he believed to have been the lan- 
guage of Aristotle in bis lost treatise on the 
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‘Constitution of Athens,’ The statements of 
Aristotle Prof. Wright endeavored to recon- 
struct from the secondary sources—Plutarch, 
pseudo-Heraclides Ponticus, etc. Only an ab- 
stract of this paper (Proceedings Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. for 1888, p. xxvi.) was printed at the 
time. The treatise was afterwards rewritten, 
and in August of last year it was placed in the 
hands of the editors of the Harvard Classical 
Studies for publication, much enlarged and 
fortified by new arguments. In the ordinary 
course of events it would have appeared in the 
immediately forthcoming volume ii. But, for 
rea:ons of a purely external nature, involving 
blame to no one, the editors, with Prof. 
Wright’s consent, decided to postpone the pub- 
lication of this paper and to make it the initial 
article of volume iii. 

Meanwhile come the interesting tidings of 
the acquisition and publication by the British 
Museum of a newly discovered papyrus manu- 
script of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens.’ 
From the accounts so far published (the text of 
the document has not yet come to hand), it ap- 
pears that this find affords the amplest and 
most gratifying confirmation of Prof. Wright’s 
theory. Here, in the introductory historical 
sketch, where events are given in chronologi- 
cal order, the account of the Cylon affair (not, 
however, preserved in the papyrus, but only 
referred to) precedes that of Draco’s reforms, 
and is separated from it by a mention of the 
purification of the city for the slaughter of the 
insurgents, and by an interesting description 
of the Constitution at that early period. This 
remarkable discovery, nevertheless, robs Prof. 
Wright’s paper (supposing the manuscript to 
be authentic) of much of its independent value, 
since the matter under discussion is now trans 
ferred from the class of uncertain questions to 
that of established historical data. And the 
paper, as finally printed, must undoubtedly be 
modified here and there in accordance with 
the new light. 

As one of the editors of the Harvard Stu- 
dies, I deem it proper, in justice to Prof. 
Wright, to call attention to the fact that his 
main thesis was propounded more than two 
years ago, and was set forth in elaborate writ- 
ten form six months before the discovery of 
the new manuscript was known to American 
scholars. FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 22, 1891. 








THE SIDON SARCOPHAGL 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: In describing the Sidon sarcophagi 
(Nos, 1352, 1533) I referred to the first fascicule 
of Hamdy Bey’s illustrated work as probably 
published at the time of my writing, which 
was the original intention. A letter informs 
me that the material for the first fascicule has 
been for some time in the hands of the pub- 
lisher (Leroux of Paris), and that it will ap- 
pear about the end of March. Besides the in- 
treduction, and part of the description of the 
tombs in which the discovery was made, this 
fascicule will contain a description and discus- 
sion of the sarcophagus of ‘t The Weepers,” 

The same letter informs me that the difficult 
work of restoring the cover of the great sar- 
cophagus has been completed. This cover was 
in 126 pieces, lt was necessary to drill 266 
holes, and make use of 132 bronze clamps to 
join these pieces together. This will give some 
idea of the amount of labor which has been 
required to prepare the sarcophagi for exhi- 
bition. JOHN P, PETERS, 

PaILADELPHIA, Pa., February 24, 1891. 





The Nation. 





| Notes. 


E1GHt lectures given a year ago at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, by Mr. Louis Dyer, late as- 
sistant professor at Harvard College, have 
been carefully revised, and will be printed with 
notes and appendices under the title of ‘Stu- 
dies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctua- 
ries Recently Excavated,’ Macmillan & Co. 
being the publishers, The volume will contain 
Dérpfeld’s plan of the Eleusinian Temple from 
the Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, and, by permission, Elsey- 
Smith’s plan of Patmos from the Journal of 
Hellenistic Studies, 

Henry Stevens & Son, London, announce 
‘The Discovery of North America,’ by Henry 
Harrisse, being a critical and documentary in- 
vestigation, with an essay on the cartography 
of the New World, and an account of 250 an- 
cient maps and globes, existing or lost. The 
work will form two large quarto volumes, with 
25 facsimiles, and is set down to appear early 
in the spring of 1892, so as to coincide with the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of America. 
It will be got up in three styles of varying at- 
tractiveness and costliness, and issued only to 
subscribers. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce as in pre- 
paration a new edition, brought down to date, 
of Brander Matthews'’s ‘ French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century ’ ; ‘ Spain and Mo- 
rocco: Studies in Local Coler,’ by Henry T. 
Finck; and ‘A Publisher and Ais Friends: 
Memoir and Correspondence of the late John 
Murray,’ by Dr, Samuel Smiles. 

Harper & Bres. have in press ‘Flute and 
Violin, and Otker Stories of Old Kentucky,’ 
by James Lane Allen. 

Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston’s volume, 
‘The Primes and Their Neighbors,’ about to be 
brought out by D. Appleton & Co,, will con- 
sist mostly of short stories of middle Georgia 
which have already appeared in the magazines. 
One new one, ‘* The Durance of Mr. Dickerson 
Prime,” will be added. 

A collection of the poems of the late Horatio 
Nelson Powers is being edited for D, Lothrop 
Co., Boston, by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, 

A Life of the late General Sherman, com- 
posed by Gen. O. O. Howard and Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, is in course of production by 
Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia. 

Ginn & Co, have in press ‘ Principles of the 
Algebra of Logic,’ by A. Macfarlane; and the 
‘ Prometheus Bound of A®schylus,’ with Weck- 
lein’s introduction and notes translated by 
Prof. F, D. Allen. 

An essay on Compu'sory Voting, by Frede- 
rick William Holls, will be shortly published 
by the American Academy of Political Science 
in Philadelphia, 

Miss Mary E. Burt, whose suggestive and 
original little book, entitled ‘ Literary Land- 
marks,’ we had occasion to recommend some 
time ago, carries out the plan there described 
for the teaching of literature by publishing 
the first of four volumes on ‘ The World’s Lite- 
rature’ (Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co), asa 
course in English for schools and colleges. 
The book is made upon a singular plan. In- 
stead of reducing to her own words the au- 
thorities upon which she has drawn, Miss Burt 
has simply made long extracts from them in 
the original pages. The consequence is, that 
there is very little matter in the volume which 
could be protected by an American copyright. 
The subject treated is the Myth in general and 
Homer and Hesiod. The method followed is 
t> reprint in extenso from Ruskin’s ‘Queen of 
the Air’ and Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroas Divinity,” and 
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also less generously from the works of J. Add- 
ington Symonds, Max Miiller, and Gladstone, 
Homer is then treated by giving long extracts 
from Earl Derby’s and Butcher and Lang’s 
translations, attention being confined to the 
character of Achilles and Ulysses, Hesiod oc- 
cupies only a few pages at the end. The 
scheme of abstracting in this way sufficient 
portions of the greatest works of the world’s 
literature to give a knowledge of their nature 
and their sequence in civilization, may well 
prove useful for younger students and those 
who have little leisure and some desire for ac- 
quaintance with these works; but the question 
of the rightfulness of such free use of ‘* autho- 
rities,” for which it is not stated that permis- 
sion was obtained, is a nice one, though an 
international copyright law probably would 
decide it very quickly, so far as the future is 
concerned, Apart from this consideration, the 
work is very well done, and should be service- 
able in the study of literature by students of 
high-school age. 

A brief and carefully systematized account 
of English Versification (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn) has been prepared by the Rev. James 
C. Parsons for the use of schools, It is the re- 
sult of the author’s experience in teaching, 
and shows acquaintance with what has been 
written upon English metres by the most 
learned authorities. The scheme includes a 
description, with examples, of all varieties of 
metre, together with notices of the methods by 
which writers of verse endeavor to vary the 
normal line, and at the end there is added also 
an account of the stanzaic forms of poetry, in- 
cluding the recent French importations. The 
author’s judgment is good, and, though the 
work is elementary and occasionally stiff, the 
neophyte in verse may profit by the rules and 
suggestions which constitute the substance of 
the volume. 

Mr, A. Wilson Verity edits for the Pitt 
Press Series of the Cambridge University 
Press (Macmillan) Milton’s ‘ Arcades and Co- 
mus,’ with the elaborate apparatus of notes 
and introductions characteristic of the present 
standard of school texts, The little essay on 
the history of the masque in English is the most 
notable feature of the volume, and gathers to- 
gether much tbat is of interest about this lite- 
rary form. All that is known of ‘ Comus,’ 
biographically and bibliographically, is to be 
found here, and in the appended notes there is 
a large amount of philological learning. This 
last matter is, in our judgment, much over- 
done. The editor is somewhat more free than 
most of his predecessors in admitting Milton’s 
obligations to preceding poets in English, but 
not more free than his citations justify him in 
being. Milton took epithets from other poets 
as Gray took them from him, and he also imi- 
tated the melodic structure of his favorites, 
The editor finds a pleasant name for this 
‘* plagiarism,” styling it *‘ the lampadephoria 


of literature.” The work is very thoroughly . 


done, and errs only by that excessive elabora- 
tion which it seems impossible to counteract. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Apologie for Poetrie’ 
is edited in the same series and with the same 
care by Mr. Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. He fol- 
lows Arber’s reprint of the 1595 edition, which, 
however, he has taken the pains to collate with 
an original in the British Museum. The spell- 
ing is not modernized. A very serviceable Life 
is furnished, in which, it is to be observed, the 
date of Sidney’s birth is given as November 
30, 1554, instead of November 29, on the au- 
thority of a MS. Psalter in Trinity College 
Library. There is no elaborate literary criti- 
cism or other extraneous matter, and the notes, 
though of the usual fulness, are more marked 
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by the illustrations they afford of contempo- 
raneous literature than by philology. The 
edition is at all points admirable. 

Mr. EK C. Wickham’s edition of Horace is 
now completed by the publication of the ‘ Sa- 
tires and Epistles,’ with an explanatory com- 
mentary (Oxford: Clarendon New 
York: Macmillan). It is of the same standard 
of excellence that marked his first volume, 
which was issued some fifteen yearsago. The 
Latin text is constituted on the principles 
which were then set forth, and which Mr. 
Wickham has seen no reason to abandon. 
There are essays on the contents and nature of 
the Satires and Epistles, the collation of the 
Queen’s College MS. is finished, and the vol- 
ume ends with two good indexes to the entire 
work, 

The historical and descriptive volume, called 
‘Hampton and Its Students,’ published by the 
Messrs. Putnam in 1874, closed with a noiable 
selection of fifty slave songs arranged by the 
musical director at Hampton. These have now 
been issued by themselves, by the same firm, 
under the title‘ Cabin and Plantation Songs as 
Sung by the Hampton Students,’ but with a 
considerable accession from the Fiske Jubilee 
Collection and from other sources. And inas- 
much as Hampton trains the negro and the 
Indian together, three Sioux sungs have been 
added; besides which one Japanese, two Ha- 
waiian, one Chinese, and one Turkish song are 
introduced with reference to the varied na- 
tionalities in a certain Hampton choir whose 
portraits serve as frontispiece. This enlarged 
edition will, we hope, not only meet with favor 
for its own sake, but also redound to the ad- 
vantage of the institution from which it ema- 
nates, and which may fairly be calied the most 
interesting as it is one of the most deserving in 
the whole country. 


Press; 


We have already reviewed the ‘ Letters of 
Lord Chesterfield to his Godson,’ and it is 
enough to say of the authorized American edi- 
tion before us that it appropriately forms part 
of the Messrs, Putnam’s pocket series of 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets,” filling two vol- 
umes. 

A correspondent complains that purchasers 
are in danger of being misled by the action of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers of ‘* Histories of 
the Old World,” in adopting into that series 
Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s ‘Germany, Past and 
Present,’ and lettering it ‘ History of Ger- 
many’ on the back, as if a distinct work 
Still, it is to be hoped that few persons buy 
books merely from the backs. 

The bound volume of the Over/and Month! 
for the last half of the last year is numbered 
the sixteenth, and is a pleasant reminder of 
the maintenance on the Pacific Coast of the 
solitary literary magazine west of the Alle- 
ghenies that can rank with the best of those to 
the east. It does not, of course, draw upon the 
same variety or degree of talent which is at 
the command of editors on these Europe-front- 
ing shores; but, if its cup is not large, it 
serves to drink out of, and the editing is se- 
rious and high-minded. The department of 
book-reviewing is carefully cherished, and is 
noticeably comprehensive. The Orer/and some- 
times attempts pictorial illustrations, but the 
present volume is devoid of them. Every one 
who has a just conception of the tone of society 


* ° . | 
in California must feel an interest in the suc- | 


cess of such an influence for good as this publi- 
cation, which has had its period of storm and 
stress and is doubtless still not unattended by 
discouragements. 

The two chief theatrical annuals in our 
language, the British ‘Era Almanack ' and the 
“New York Clipper Annual,’ try to make up 
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for their obvious inferiority to their French 
rivals by a greater promptness in publication. 
The most interesting part of the ‘ Fra Alma- 
nack’ is the account of certain “Old London 
Theatres,” with reproductions of old plates. 
The *‘ Record of New Plays,” ete., is as valu- 
able as usual; and the more literary portions, 
stories and the like, are quite as valueless as 
usual, The Records are also the most useful 
part of the‘ New York Clipper Annual,’ which 
contains four pages of portraits of American 
actors and actresses, 

The latest American novel to be included in 
the series of foreign works of fiction published 
in Paris by Hachette is a translation entitled 
‘ Monsieur Barnes de New York.’ 

The sixth part of the supplement of ‘ Dan- 
marks Statistik’ (The Statistics of Denmark) 
contains many statements of interest to stu- 
dents of economics. Figures in regard to the 
public debt, the condition of the treasury, the 
income and expenses of the State, the different 
budgets, the number and size of the schools, 
and many other matters connected with the 
public administration, are given with great 
fulness. The account of taxation in Denmark 
is of special value, showing as it does a con- 
siderable increase in returns since IS77. The 
pension list bas been sensibly lowered since 
1867. A great decrease is noted also in the 
tax on brandy, due in the main to the more 
general use of beer among the lower classes. 
Students of pedagogics will find many interest- 
ing figures under the head of education. In 
1875 women were for the first time admitted to 
the University, and since then sixty-one bave 
been matriculated, The number of theological 
students has advanced greatly during the past 
ten years, and, if the proposed increase of the 
Copenbagen churches be carried out, will un 
doubtedly increase still further. 

Carl Schoenhof, Boston, sends us samples of 
the ‘‘ Biblioteca Italiana” issued by Hachette 
& Co., with English vocabulary and notes, 
These handy and inexpefisive littl volumes 
contain comedies by Goldoni, Aifleri’s ‘‘ Ores- 
te,” Maffei’s ‘* Merope,” anda courle of tales 
by G. Carcano, They are well adapted for th 
private study of a language far too generally 
neglected among us. 

There was, after al), a certain undue haste 
in the recent publication of Aristotle's *‘Con- 
stitution of Athens.’ Mr. F. G. Kenyon, M.A, 
Fellow of M agdalen Colleze, Oxford, had the 
good luck to discover it more than a year ago 
in the first roll of papyri given him to examine. 
The secret, kept for more than a year, threat- 
ened to leak out early in January last. Hence 
the full account of the 
ery which appeared 
authorities on the 
which did reaily take most of the 
ones by surprise. Within 
time, the text, with Mr. 
commentary, Was in the hands of subscribers, 


ling discov- 
from the Museum 
1%th of that month, and 
knowing 


ten days of that 


Kenyon's minute 


But now the book bas suddenly disappeared 
from the market, and there is delay in the 
Rumor 
the ac- 


promised publication of the facsimile 
has it that, in the haste of publication, 
centuation of the text was intrusted to un- 


riginal papyrus shows 


skilled hands The o 
only three accents and two breathings. 
The University of the State of New York 


bas lately 


issued a bulletin from its Museum 
in Albany on our local building stones, by 
Prof. Jchn C. Smock, now State Geologist of 
New Jersey. An earlier bulletin by the same 
author gave a list of the quarries in the State; 
the present number contains a description of 
the quarries, with an account of the various 
kinds of stone they yield and a reference to 
the more important edifices throughout the 





State in which the stones are used \ map in- 
dicates the distribution of the quarry districts 

In this connection we may call 
Bulletin No. 3 of the 
re Mr 
the position of State Geologist. This bullet n 


aitention to 
State (re 


gical 
of Missouri, wh Arthur Winslow holds 
centains an account of the clay, stone, lime, 
and sand industries of St. Louis city and coun- 
ty by G. E. Ladd, Assistant Geologist, and of 
the mineral waters of Henry, St. Clair, Jotbn- 
unties, by A. FL Wow 


ward, Assistant Geologist. B 


son, and Benton ¢ 
ed in good form for easy consult 
side-heading+s and numerous tabular e ints 
of structure, products, and analyses 

Bulletin No, 2 of 





bibliography of the geology of 

A. Sampson: a full list of everything relat 
ing not only to the geology, but to wt everal 
organizations of the State Survey as wel), such 
as Governor's messages and the reports of 
various State officers bearin, these matiora 
S10 Litles are given lhe ny it arrange 
ment, with tables of contents, lex, and other 
aids to practical use, will create a wide call for 
this bulletin. Other State surveys might well 
follow the example of Missouri in thus prepar 
ing an account of themselves 1 ranklio 
Society of Provid has done s ri ° 
Isiand, but we do not recall any other exa ’ 
of the kind Lesley's liistorieal Ske f 
Geological Explorations in Pennsylvania’ is 


arranged on quite another plan, and does not 


pretend to bibliographic completeness Lhe 
preparation of such lists as these may be re 
commended to advat i students i r co 
lege 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co have added to their 
well-known lithographic “ Atlantic Portraits” 
a very successful rej juction of Mr. Gute 
hunst’s photograph of James Russell Lowell, 
at life-size. To us it seems quite equal to the 
best of the series to which it belongs 

Mention was lately made in these columns of 
Mr. Sidney S Rider's Inquiry [in his own Hook 
Notes} concerning the authenticity of an alleg- 


ed portrait of Roger Williams, This exposure 


well deserved to find a place among the Rhode 


Island Historical Tracts, and Mr. Rider has 
just issned as N 7 st nd series 
(Prov ene 


An account of a recent journey to Tashkent, 


by Capt. the first paperin 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine for Febru- 
ary, adds little t ur knowledge of the 


fR Annen- 


gress of 


pro 
entral Asia, Gen 


fa . 2 ee yo ® tha 
koff, the constructor of the 


railway, Was met 
at the bridge over the Oxus. Among other 


things he showed his visitor a school in which 
were seventy boys and girls, saying, ‘‘ When I 
start a cantonment anywhere for my railway 
things I construct are 


It isthe licy of the 


troops, among the first 
a school and a church.” 
Russian Government in its Asiatic 
that of the English 


encourage by every possible means 


} Ssessions, 
in contradistinction to 
in India, to 
the learning of the Russian language by the 
natives. This has been carried cut with such 
success within the past twenty-five years, that 
‘all the inhabitants of the towns, and many of 
those in the country, have learned Russian.” 
Prof. J. Geikie treats of the geological results 
of Dr, Nansen’s expedition, saying among other 
things that if it has “thrown no new light on 
the disputed question as to the cause of the 
high temperatare which formerly prevailed in 
Greenland, it is needless to say that it has add- 
ed considerably to our knowledge of the pre- 
sent physical conditions of that country.” 

The February Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society opens with an account of 
explorations made in Alaska last year by 
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Lieut. H. W. Seton-Karr, The scene of 
his operations was the mountainous region 
lying at the headwaters of a branch of the 
Chileat River and just behind the Mt. St. 
Elias group. In strong contrast to this rugged 
glacier-covered region is the country between 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika in Central 
Africa described by Mr. D. K. Cross, Here 
high hills, rich valleys, and undulating pas- 
ture land alternate with plains covered 
with gardens and plantations where ‘* you 
may waik from sunrise to sunset and 
never be outside the shade of the ba- 
nanas.” The villages, built of bamboo 
and small round bricks, are swept daily ; 
the natives’ love of neatness extending to 
their cattle, which are ‘‘ tended with the 
greatest of care, housed properly, washed and 
brushed duwn at regular periods.” The ear is 
filled with the sound of the tinkling cow-bells 
and the reed-flutes of the herd-boys. The land 
is carefully cultivated and wonderfully pro- 
ductive, bearing two or three crops in the 
year. Mr. Cross sharply criticises Prof. Drum- 
mond’s unfavorable statemen‘s in ‘ Tropical 
Africa’ regarding Nyassaland, which were 
made from a very limited experience of the 
country at the head of the lake during the dry 
season. Mr, Cross also gives some account of 
a visit to the southern shore of Lake Rukwa, 
which he believes to be much larger than the 
maps represent it, estimating its length from 
80 to 100 miles and its breadth 30 or 40. It is 
apparently drying up with great rapidity from 
an extraordinary and unaccountable lack of 
rain in recent years. 


—There is little to note in the March Century 
beyond the continuation of the historical pa- 
pers which are so marked a feature in the 
value of this magazine, but are too fragmentary 
to call for comment, Frémont’s expeditions 
are the subject of a block of articles, and there 
is the usual collection of ‘* Californiana.” 
**General Crook in the Indian Country” isa 
cognate paper. Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Memoirs” con- 
tinue in the Napoleonic period, and bring out 
repeatedly his plea that in being false to Na- 
poleon he was true to France and Europe. 
Life in a Northern prison during the Rebellion 
is the subject of a new war article. The Thi- 
betan journey continues its rather monotonous 
course. The special articles of the number are 
a pleasantly written account of the Century 
Club, with illustrations, and a description of 
the social aspects of Australian cities, from the 
point of view of a political observer. The 
usual fiction fills out the number, 


—Harper’s for March opens with a most dis- 
mal account of buenos Ayres by Mr, Theodore 
Child. He finds the impression made upon him 
by the city and its social conditions *‘ wholly 
and repeatedly that of coarse and brutal mate- 
rialism.” The volume of business done is strik- 
ing, and the life of the streets noisy and bois- 
terous, but the wealth acquired in the last ten 
years has been expended in vulgar, showy, 
and cheap ways. The arcbitecture is described 
as not adapted to the country, the housing of 
the poor as of the worst sort, and the moral 
habits of the city as more offensive than else- 
where. Of intellectual life there appears to be 
nothing, and the dependence of the journals 
is mainly upon Paris, There are ‘* noamenities 
of life,” ‘‘ no amusements except the theatre, 
which is expensive,” ‘‘no distractions except 
gross and shameless debauchery,” ‘no socie- 
ty,” ‘* no social leaders,” ‘no leaders of opi- 
nion,” ete. Altogether, a more unfavorable 
view of a great city could not well be drawn, 
and the sins of the Argentine metropolis must 
be great indeed to draw down such a condem- 





nation from a traveller who has not shown him- 
self narrow in interest or sympathy, or hard to 
please. Following upon this article comes an 
account of the smuggling of Chinese laborers 
and of opium into the United States, mainly 
across the Canadian border. It is the fruit 
of personal inquiry, and seems to be tempe- 
rately written; and as the information is 
of a sort difficult to obtain in a _ trust- 
worthy shape, the paper is of more than 
ordinary value as a criticism on our Chi- 
nese and customs laws. Mr. Lang’s comment 
upon Shakspere’s ‘‘Comedy of Errors” cer- 
tainly makes the most of that not very popu- 
lar play, and is especially felicitous in point- 
ing out the Shaksperian element in the modi- 
fication of the plot and the treatment of the 
characters as compared with Plautus. Mr. 
Laurence Hutton writes in his usual careful 
and encyclopedic manner of the throng of 
literary folk who have left memories in Edin- 
burgh, and the article is effectively illustrated 
by a number of cuts which present the ‘‘ gray 
metropolis of the North” to the eye. Two 
special articles,upon ‘‘American Leads in 
Whist” and on ‘ Nationality in Music,” de- 
serve mention, as does also the always welcome 
writing of Thomas Hardy, who begins a series 
of papers on ‘* Wessex Folk.” Mr. Curtis, in 
the Easy Chair, pleads for smaller halls, shorter 
dinners, and fewer speakers, as a desirable re- 
form in public dining. The number is un- 
usually varied, and strong in each article, 


—The Atlantic, which comes this month with- 
out any poetry, is distinguished by a number 
of articles of serious character, and maintains 
throughout a high average. The beginning of 
Mr. Parkman’s narrative of the capture of 
Louisbourg is by itself sufficient to give the 
number unusual interest, and itis written with 
the author’s ordinary vivacity and skill in 
character-drawing and in the grouping of de- 
tail. itis matter for congratulation that this 
striking episode of old New England life is to 
be treated by such a master of the picturesque 
in style as well as of historical knowledge; but 
we shall have another opportunity to speak of 
the work when it is completed. Of unusual 
interest, too, is the fragment of autobiography 
in which the late James Freeman Clarke tells of 
his school days. His education belonged tothe 
unreformed period of our public instruction and 
the days before juvenile literature, when boys 
learned Latin before ten years of age, and 
were glad to read classics of their own tongue 
which new would be hardly endured as a pun- 
ishment ; but Mr. Clarke throve under the old 
discipline, and he spends much time in criti- 
cising our own methods of primary instruc- 
tion, particularly in grammar, with all his 
old vigor and independence. It isa paper espe- 
cially to be recommended to teachers, What 
improvement education has made in our coun- 
try, more particularly in the college system, is 
the subject of the next article, on ‘‘ The State 
University in America,” by Prof. George E. 
Howard of Nebraska. The writer has collected 
his facts with great thoroughness, and he 
has arranged them with admirable clearness 
in order to show the tendency of State 
education in the past, and to forecast the 
place to be held by it permanently in the 
greater number of States. His comments, 
too, are sound and characterized by poli- 
tical thoughtfulness, Two other articles up- 
on public questions cannot be passed over 
by political observers: Prof. A. B. Hart’s brief 
and compact résumé of the powers of the 
Speaker and his place in our system as 
compared with an English Premier, and Prof. 
Hadley’s survey of ‘‘ The Railroad Problems 





of the Immediate Future.” Prof. Hart seems 
to approve of the enlarged powers of the 
Speaker, and more especially of the influence 
which comes to him as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules; and Prof. Hadley’s position is 
noticeable for its reactionary attitude towards 
Governmental control or legislative interfer- 
ence with railroad business, We can only 
mention the sympathetic sketch of Grant 
White’s personality, with its entertaining ac- 
count of his Tory and Catholic grandfather, 
and the scientific discussion of the principle 
of heredity, which is the most ‘ solid” paper. 


—Scribner’s continues its very interesting se- 
rial subjects of Japan and Africa, and has a 
few special features of note. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold devotes muck of his space to the praise 
of the Japanese woman, and presents her at- 
tractions in the most favorable way, not with- 
out some dispraise of ungallant, not to 
say barbaric man—for this last epithet, 
though just enough in connection with the 
subject, would hardly chime with the other 
adjectives of eulogy which the author lavishes 
on his favorite people. Lieut, Jephson’s nar- 
rative of life in the Stanley expedition is very 
well done. Mountaineering bas a topic in this 
number in the ascent of Mt. St. Elias and a 
description of its glaciers. The freshest arti- 
cle, and one which is indeed unique, is Super- 
intendent Parsons’s paper on the ‘* Ornamenta- 
tion of Ponds and Lakes,” with some beautiful 
illustrations; but it does not permit of abridg- 
ment. Mr. Nadal’s account of London and 
American clubs is sufticiently well-informed 
and comprehensive, but not remarkable in 
any way. An unusually carefully studied 
piece of literary criticism, by Mr. Clymer, de- 
serves mention if only for its rarity. The 
subject, Jane Austen, is perhaps not well se- 
lected for a jirst essay, and in the treatment of 
it there is something too obvious in the empha- 
sis put upon her provinciality, and too para- 
doxical in the comparison of her with Mau- 
passant; the whole manner, too, is over-re- 
miniscent of other critics’ phrases and ideas, 
But these faults are of the sort usually regard- 
ed as excellent in new writers, and Mr, Cly- 
mer’s patience, thoroughness, and evident de- 
sire to be just, although cosmopolitan, are 
traits so rare in literary criticism among us 
that it seems ungracious to find any fault 
whatever with tbe essay. It is to be hoped 
that practice will accustom him to a more ori- 
ginal and independent method, for it is quite 
plain that he does not need to revert continu- 
ally to Mr. Henry James, Arnold, and a half- 
dozen other leading critics, We observe also 
in ‘* The Point of View” some well-timed and 
well-weighed remarks on the ‘‘remarkable- 
ness” of the literary form of Miss Emily Dick- 
inson’s lately discovered muse, 


—It is only a few weeks since we reviewed 
with the highest praise ‘ The Finding of Wine- 
land the Good,’ by Arthur Middleton Reeves, 
and now we are called on to chronicle the un- 
timely death of the writer, which occurred on 
February 25 in the distressing railway accident 
at Hagerstown, Ind., within a few miles of 
Mr. Reeves’s home at Richmond. Mr. Reeves 
was born at Cincinnati, October 7, 1856, and 
consequently was only thirty-five years old. 
He graduated at Cornell University in 1878, 
having displayed great fondness for literature 
during his cellege course. He was the founder 
of a humorous illustrated paper of considera- 
ble merit, and the subject of his graduation 
thesis was Frithiof’s Saga, which shows how 
early his tastes led him tothe atudy of the North, 
In 1879 he accompanied Prof, Willard Fiske to 
Iceland, and began the investigations which re- 
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sulted in the notable volume mentioned above, 
Mr. Reeves intended to devote bimseif to the 
study of Icelandie literature from the point of 
Culturgeschichte, and, had his life been spar- 
ed, he would undoubtedly have attained high 
rank as a scholar. He was one of the few 
Americans of independent meams who are 
drawn to a life of letters by an irresistible 
vocation, The news of his sudden loss will fill 
with sorrow many who loved in him not the 
scholar alone, but the man of many amiable 
and charming qualities, 


—The Edinburgh law publishers, William 
Green & Sons, have reprinted,in a handsome 
volume entitled * Studies, National and Inter- 
national,’ twenty lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgb, between the years 1864 
and 1889, by James Lorimer, the eminent 
Scotch jurist. All but three of them had been 
previously published, either as pamphlets, or 
in one or another of the four principal law jour- 
nals of England and Scotland, and they were 
revised, with a view to their publication in 
book form, by the author, shortly before his 
death, which occurred February 13, 1890. 
These lectures originated, we are told in the 
preface, in Prof. Lorimer’s custom of spend 
ing the first hour of the session ‘in discussing 
in a popular manner what seemed to be the lead- 
ing public question or public event of the day.” 
They are mainly in the field of general juris- 
prudence and international law, as the follow- 
ing titles will show: ‘‘ Reasons for the Study 
of Jurisprudence as a Science,” *‘ Prolego- 
mena to a Reasoned System of Interna- 
tional Law,” ‘English and Foreign Jurists, 
and International Jurisprudence,” ‘The ‘Three 
Rules of Washington,’ viewed in their relation 
to Internationa! Arbitration,” ‘‘Of the Dena- 
tionalization of Constantinople,” and ‘t Does 
the Corfu (sic) Supply an Ethical Basis on 
which a Political Superstructure can be 
raised ”?—which question is answered in the 
negative, There is an account of the Institut 
de Droit International; and two lectures, de- 
livered twenty-four years apart, deal with the 
sphere and furc ions of an academical faculty 


of law, while the last lecture, ‘‘ The Church 
and the Bar,” discusses the relations between 
theology and jurisprudence. But politics and 
social science were also dear to Prof. Lorimer’s 
mind, and the volume contains lectures on 
‘* Monarchy, Republicanism, and Democracy,” 
* Centralization and Decentralization,” ‘** Poli- 
tics as a Profession,” ‘The Land Ques- 
tion,” and ‘‘The Idea of the Family in 
Modern Scciety.” while the German wars 
of 1866 and 1870 furni-h texts for moral 
izing. Finally, of more local color are the 
** Story of the Chair of Public Law in the Un1- 
versity of Edinburgh” (filled by Prof. Lorimer 
himself since 1862), and a biographical sketc! 
of Prof. William Edmonstoune Aytoun, the 
author of ‘Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.’ 
Prefixed to the book are two biographical 
notices of the author, one by Robert Flint, re 
printed from the Juridical Review, and the 
other, more brief, and in French, from the 
pen of Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, contribut- 
ed to the Revue de Droit International as the 
obituary notice of a confrére in the Institut 
of International Law. Asa frontispiece there 


is an attractive photogravure of a portrait 


i) 


painted a few months before Prof. Lorimer’s 
death by his son, J. H, Lorimer. 


SIR WALTER SCOTTS JOURNAL—IL 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, from the 
Original Manuscript at Abbotsford, 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1800 


THE pathos of Scott's Journal appeals to 


modern feeling, but the whole tone of the book 
is *‘old-world.” Wherein consists this ‘* old- 
worldness"? There is no single line, perhaps 
no single page, in the whole diary which, as 
far as language goes, might not be written by 
an author living in 1801 The language is the 
language of an English gentleman who ex- 
presses himself with perfect ease on paper in 
the tone of good conversation. The Journal 
may, in this respect, fairly enough be com- 
pared to Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 
Here and there, no doubt, may be found a word 
or a sentence which has a slightly dilferent 
shade of meaning from any expression now 
current. When, for example, we are told that 
(say) two young ladies are girls of ‘* good prin 
ciples,” we feel that the praise is not exactly 
the form of commendation which would be 
employed by Trollope, and that if he had 
chanced to use the same words as Scott, he 
would not have meant precisely the same 
thing as Sir Walter. ‘ People of good princi- 
ples” in Seott’s circles were gentlemen or ladies 
who showed no inclination towards social or 
political doctrines which we should call Whig- 
gisb, and Scotch Tories would have termed Ja- 
cobinical, and who in their conduct conformed 
to the mcral standard of gentlemanlike honor. 
But though here and there a phrase in the 
diary may betray that it was written sixty 
years ago, the number of such phrases is 
small. It is uot the language, it is the tone, 
the atmosphere, so to speak, of the book, 
which constitutes its old-worldness. W herein 
consists, one again asks, this difference of 
tone? Whatis it which makes Scott’s mode of 
looking at life different from ours? When we 
remember that the Journal represents (as we 
bave already pointed out) the feeling not so 
muuch of 1827 or 1882 as the feeling of 1800, the 
question before’us is this: Wherein did the 
moral surroundings of 1500, as pictured in the 
Journal), differ from the sentiments and the be 
liefs of 1891% To answer this question fully 
would require years of labor, and would lead 
to the production of a long essay, not to say 
alarge book. But it may be possible in the 
space of an article to point out, in the rough- 
est manner, the sort of answer which suggests 
itself to a thoughtful reader of Scott's Jcur 
pal. 

The differences between the tore of INO and 
the tone of 1591 are both negative and positive. 
We may see this if we reflect on Scott's way 
of looking on the two large subjects whicl 
will always constitute the main interests of 
thoughtful men— politics, taken in a very 
wide sense, and religion, to which term also 
we must give a Very wide interpretation. 

In each sphere the distinction between 1800 
and 1891 is in one sense at bottom the same 
At the beginning of the century there existed 
a body of received doctrine or established 
opinion, both as te social and religious ques- 
tions, which was accepted as a surt of founda 
tion of opinion by respectable men of al 
classes. No doubt on this foundation very 





different systems were reared. Still, para- 
doxical though the assertion may sound, we 
may wel) believe that the real affinities in their 
way of looking at the world between men as 
different as Scott, Lockhart, Jeffrey, and Syd- 
ney Smith were greater than the differences 
which to these distinguished men themselves 
seemed so important, and that all four would 
have felt far more at home in each other's soci- 
ety than could any one of them in any society 





in which you could place him, could he return 
to lifeatthe present day. We think, for exam- 
ple, of Scott as a Tory, and Sydney Smith as a 
typical Whig. Yet the Toryism of Lord Salis 








bury, Mr. Balfour, or Lord Randolph Churchill 





would, one may suspect, be hardly more for- 


eign to Scott than the Liberalism of Mr. Glad 
stone or Mr. John Morley to Sydney Smit! 

Soott is Known t he world in the fleld of 
polities as a Tory, w resisted even the innoe- 


Vations in point 





very unrevolutionary statesmen as Lord Liwer 


pooland Mr. Croker by 


—_ 


he Was in trut vy 
bho means @ Very rigid Tory, his opposition to 
Catholic emancipation appears to have been 
at least Wavering, and with his soun 
sense, Which was backed by his natural u 
rage, be perceived that if the Catholics were to 


receive poitical rights, & generous was far 





safer than a niggardiy measure of emancipa 
tion, 

It would, again, arcue the ut st st 
ity, to say nothing « in justi AnW one 
Were to suppose > t ¥ a 
thize with (fo use a Xpress { } . 
** those who labor and are misealled the . 
The attachment he ex lint eartof ever 
lependent and the aft “ Lhe poured 
upon eVery person a ‘ it S service, a 
gued, it may be said, m y he warm ¢ 
his heart but bt« ins the wants and 
feelings of those wi labor was a ast as 
marked as his fr liimess towards 
has been well sa ‘ Was first w 

f fiction w claimed ri $ persons 
who do not enjoy weal \ his bea ov 
ed not by ay Is to se ality, t ¥ 
giving to farmers, peasants, and is ra, as 
to every other class, r rij sl share his 
pieiures of life ihe *‘ Heart of Midiothia 
is what would now be called a romance of 
humble life. But the ins tinto the posit 
of men and women who carn their livelll i 
by physical toil, is as plainiv traceable in all 
Seott's novels as in the substantially true tale 
{ whic Jear LD a s t 

He, moreover, mstantly gives to the toil- 
ing multitudes not only his sympathy, but his 
respect l is e we c et t? feature 
w listir shes Sc s way of *. at 
society from the light In wh it is ced at 
at the present day by persons who would never 
fancy that they were tir { with sociaii-m 
and would honestly call themselves Conserva 
tives I lift ass x ane t 
and we gov ries, <n asi and 
and Scotland, wer the eve fs t, each 
and ali et ad to respec ihe WN y his 
throne, even whe t happen treorge 
the Fourth, Peerage gre Vy, the farm 
ers, the laborers of the « ry, ea and all 
were portions of a society which excited his 
admiration and reverence; each and ali were 
treated by him reverent We may ven- 
ture to say that t him, as, it may be suspect- 
edi, to almost all the more eminent among bis 


conteniporaries, the state of society in Great 
Britain seemed fundamentally good. A labor- 
er who did his work well was, to a gentleman 
like Scott, a man to be honored. Put it never 
occurred to him that there wasanything wrong 
or unjust in the existence of a laboring class, 
He wished that the most careful consideration 
should be given to the feelings of the poor. A 
marked specimen of his feeling on this ‘matter, 
no less than of his insight, may be seen in his 
remarks on the harm that might be done by 
altering the Scotch metrical version of the 
Psalms, But there is not in Scott a trace of 
the savage indignation at the state of the poor 
which fired the soul of Carlyle, at any rate in 
his youth. Still less is there anything in Scott 
of that half unconscious socialism of feeling 
which, at the present moment, seems constant 

ly to suggest to men and women who have 
very comfortable existences themselves, that 








poverty, or even the necessity for hard labor, 


hes 
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springs from bad social arrangements, and 
that somehow or other everybody has a right 
to be well off. 

No doubt Scott’s respect: for existing social 
arrangements depended in part on another 
sentiment of bis day which now has, at any 
rate for the time, gone out of fashion, or per- 
haps of existence. This sentiment was a feel 
ing of intense pride and satisfaction in the po- 
sition of Great Britain. It had its root in two 
facts: Great Britain had been for centuries 
the great free State of the world. The free- 
dom of Continental nations was of dubious 
character and of recent existence. In the few 
countries where it existed, it was the imitator 
of British liberty. The great free State, more- 
over, was the triumphant State of the world, 
Look at the feelings of a German after 1570, 
and you havea slight though inadequate pic- 
ture of the proud resolution of Scotchmen ard 
Englishmen in 1800, and of their triumphant 
pride in 1815. We can now see that the genius 
of Napoleon was a very different thing from 
the masterly competence of Wellington ; but, 
after all, it was Wellington and the country of 
Wellington that remained conqueror in the 
long contest of giants. These, it will be said, 
were the feelings of a Tory, not of a Whig. 
The remark is plausible, but superficial. Grey, 
Russell, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, were at bot- 
tom as ardent admirers of the social system 
existing in Great Britain as was Sir Walter 
Scott. Hallam’s conviction, uttered in 1818, 
that the uninterruntedly increasing prosperity 
of England was “the most beautiful pheno- 
menon in the history of mankind,” expressed 
the sentiment of a whole generation. 

The political differences which divided Scott 
from the Whigs were in one sense superficial. 
They had to do with means rather than with 
ends, He loved thé Scotland and the England 
which he knew; be looked upon Scotland and 
Great Britain as the noble product of a noble 
history. Changes small in themselves excited 
his distrust because they menaced the social 
condition which ha reverehced, and, above all, 
threatened not the national independence, 
which had no existence, but a very different 
thing, the national individuality of Scotland. 
The Whigs, too, for the most part, prized too 
highly the fruits of English civilization to de- 
sire any change which shook the foundations 
of society. They believed in reform because 
they disbelieved in revolution, They most of 
them were firmly convinced, with Hallam, that 
the progressive prosperity of England was 
**the most beautiful phenomenon in tbe histo- 
ry of mankind.” Time, it may be said, has 
justified both Scott and his opponents. He 
possessed the insight, or foresight, of genius, 
but was not a political philosopher. The some- 
what narrow political philosophy of the Whigs 
was sounder than the Tory doctrine of the day. 
However this may be, one thing is certain: 
Scott and Lockhart, Jetfrey, and Sydney 
Smith, all looked with patriotic satisfaction on 
English greatness and English freedom. They 
were not further removed from the savage Ja- 
cobinism of 1791 than from the socialistic dis- 
satisfaction which characterizes the England 
of 1891, 

It is easier, in many ways, to estimate the 
political than the theological or religious senti- 
ment of a past age. The difficulty is increased 
by a fact which itself marks something like a 
moral revolution. In 1800 or 1830 men were 
on the whole reticent about their religious be- 
liefs, and still more about their religious disbe- 
liefs, ‘* Atheism,” says a modern preacher, 
** is not now at all shy.” Superstition or cre- 
dulity is, he might have added, equally out- 
spoken, The religious opinions, moreover, of 
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a generation, even when perfectly sincere, 
differ a good deal from their religious con- 
victions. On a celebrated occasion Macau- 
lay daunted an elector who tried to ‘‘ heckle” 
him about his religious views, by the brief 
statement, ‘‘I am a Christian.” Scott, 
under like circumstances, might have said 
exactly the same. Neither of the two men 
was capable of uttering a lie; but both Scott 
and Macaulay were prepared on occasion to 
vindicate their honor by a duel. In all this 
there is no dishonesty, nor even, if one may 
say 80, inconsistency. But a critic may ré- 
mark that the Christianity of Scott and Ma- 
caulay was in reality a mixed creed, drawn in 
part from the Gospels and in part from the 
code of honor. Now a reader of Scott’s Jour- 
nal must be strangely obtuse who does not 
perceive that, with Scott, religion was a real 
thing; but, though real, it meant a somewhat 
different thing from the same term when ap- 
plied to Wesley or to Wilberforce, It is also 
a different thing from the religious sentiment, 
often combined with very deep scepticism as 
to the truth of many theological dogmas, 
which will probably fifty years hence be noted 
as a characteristic of the thinkers and writers 
of 1891. 

There is not the least trace of scepticism, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, in Scott’s Jour- 
nal, nor would a reasonable eritic expect to 
find any trace of that sentiment. There is no 
reason to suppose that he would not have de- 
scribed himself with perfect honesty as hold- 
ing the religious convictions of his country- 
men. But for all that there is something in 
Scott’s attitude towards theology different 
from anything we should now find in most 
writers of the present day. The absence of 
any systematic scepticism represents one side 
of the matter, The absence, on the other 
hand, of any keen interest in theological differ- 
ences represents another, We have, as we 
read Scott’s writings, to remember that the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, that the Rationalist 
movement, that the new development of Ro- 
manism, that the different seeptical move- 
ments which have marked the last fifty years 
in England, were subsequent tohistime. We 
must note, also, that the religious expressions 
—there are not very many of them—which 
occur in his Journal, though not implying the 
least unorthodoxy, are, as a matter of fact, 
those rather of a Deist than of a person much 
occupied with Christian dogmas, 

It is the historical results, moreover, of 
Christianity on which, to judge from one or 
two expressions in his Journal, he mainly based 
sueh dogmatic creed as he held. It may be 
suspected that, in religion no less than in poli- 
tics, the leading men of Scott’s time approxi- 
mated more nearly to one another than they 
themselves perceived. No doubt many of 
Scott’s Whig friends were sceptics in a sense 
in which be was not, But modern critics are 
apt to underrate the positive aspect of the re- 
ligious convictions really entertained by the 
greater number of Scott’s contemporaries. 
The most of them, whether Tories or Whigs, 
looked with coldness and suspicion on enthu- 
siasm. Neither the reminiscences of Puri- 
tanism (which, be it remarked, was and is still 
a power in Scotland), nor the anti-religious 
fanaticisms of the French Revolution, were 
likely to commend to the men either of 1800 
or of 1832 beliefs based on fervent popular 
sentiment. But, on the other hand, even the 
sceptics of the day were—in general, to say 
the least—convinced Deists, and many men 
whose want of enthusiasm kept them quite 
apart from the so-called religious world were 
firmly convinced tbat the truth of the leading 
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facts of Christian history was established past 
a doubt by Paley and other apologists of the 
same school. An infidel was not only a man of 
bad principles, but a fool. Lord Abinger wili 
hardly be counted as a religious enthusiast. 
‘“*T recollect,” writes his son, ‘‘to have heard 
him say that, independently of moral convic- 
tion, there was sufficient circumstantial evi- 
dence of the truths of Christianity to convince 
any twelve unprejudiced and enlightened 
jurymen. This was his remarkable legal view 
of the question.” This was the view, sound or 
unsound, which lay behind the religious opi- 
nions of the Icading Englishmen of sixty or 
ninety years bick. But these opinions, com- 
bined with distrust of enthusiasm, led to that 
real belief in rational piety which is the true 
note of the generation of Scott and his asso- 
ciates. With some the piety, with others the 
rationality, of the creed was the more patent, 
But it was at bottom a real, genuine creed, dif- 
fering in ways easier to perceive than to de- 
fine from the beliefs, sceptical or anti-scepti- 
cal, of to-day. No one who reads Scott’s diaries 
with an open cye can deny that it was a creed 
which, when held by men of fine natures, pro- 
duced noble re ults, 


FURNESS’S “AS YOU LIKE IT,” 

As You Like It. [A New Varicorum Edition 
of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Vol. VIII] Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co, 1890. Pp. ix, 452. 

A PREFACE is generally the part of a book 
written last, and read last, or not at all. But 
when a new volume of the ‘ Variorum Shake- 
speare’ appears, the old student of Shakspere is 
apt to choose the preface for first reading. Mr. 
Furness has a way of laying by good things 
for his preface, and making it an appetizer for 
the banquet. He begins with an essay on the 
value and interest of variorum notes over and 
above verbal explanation and antiquarian in- 
formation—the penetrating and enlightening 
thoughts of keen intellects, Reading bim 
here, it seems impossible not to agree with 
him. Shakspere is not only witty himself, but 
the cause of wit in others, A Shakspere sym- 
posium of Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, ( amp- 
bell, Christopher North, Mrs, Jameson, Lamb, 
Mrs, Kemble, Lady Martin, Goethe, Schlegel, 
George Sand, is ‘‘a feast of the gods.” One, 
indeed, to whom literature is a by-play, who 
turns to Shakspere as to a comic opera to 
dream away an idle hour, may find all he 
wishes in rapid and sympathetic reading, or 
merely receptive bearing and seeing a play of 
Sbakspere, and Mr. Furness says truly that 
weall have such moods, But this is only an 
introduction to Shakspere. Even in this va- 
cant mood, pictures sink into the memory 
which rise again a wonder and a wild delight ; 
expressions which cannot be forgotten suggest 
new thoughts, new views of life, provoke, 
startle, baffle us, lead us on to earnest study 
of the text and the context and everything 
that has been said about them, and of every- 
thing that Shakspere has written and every- 
thing that be was. 

It is a surprise to find Mr. Furness objecting 
to the study in the plays of the personal histo- 
ry of Shakspere. That is another of the topics 
of the preface. He does not believe that either 
Shakspere’s outer or his inner life is to any dis- 
coverable degree reflected in his plays. The 
smallest dash of the author’s self would mar 
the characters. The whole sul ject of the time 
and circumstances under which one of the 
plays was written is one which with him ‘has 
absolutely no relation whatsoever to the play 
itself or the enjoyment thereof.” But it is cer- 
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tain that every thought uttered in these dra- 
mas was a thought of Shakspere. Of the my- 
riad facts and judgments which are the ele- 
ments of the speeches there is no one but was 
drawn from Shakspere’s knowledge or opinions. 
The words the characters are Shak- 
spere’s; one idiom he brought up from Strat- 
ford, another he picked up in London; he 
caught one from Marlowe, another from Jon- 
son; he made athird. Whatis a man’s inner 
life? Area dreamer’s dreams no part of it? 
if one could meet Sbhakspere, as Jonson did at 
the Mermaid, and hear bim talk till midnight, 
till morning, in his happiest vein, would that 
open his inner life? Did the sonnets unlock 
bis heart? Most men’s talk is a phonotype of 
their morning newspaper and evening maga- 
zines. The inner self is not spoken out in any 
phrases, facts are fables agreed upon. And 
yet the students of character ask triumphantly, 
How can a man be concealed? Phenomena 
which are nothings one by one, become data 
for the reason to apprehend, to compare, to 
interpret, to comprehend; we can study out the 
sense of cuneiform inscriptions, of hieroglyph- 
ics; no cipher can keep its secret. 

It is possible, indeed, to conceive a poet who 
gets up baffling poems, who, when old, says to 
himself, Now I will write as a youth, or who 
stores up his experiences, as Goethe did, till 
time gives them poetic glamour. But Shak- 
spere was not of this type. He uttered himself 
freely. Mr. Furness says: ‘* For my part I be- 
lieve that Shakespeare wrote his plays, like the 
conscientious player that he was, to fill the 
theatre and make money for his fellow actors 
and for himself.” But it seems probable that 
the peculiar Shaksperian qualities were the 
main attraction of his plays; that he knew 
that the best play to fill the theatre was the 
play in which his genius was most manifest, 
in which he could work most freely and hap- 
pily, in whicb his felicities flow through every 
line. Lifeis not shown in Shakspere as ina 
plain mirror. No person ever talked in the 
rhythm of Hamlet, or Jacques, or Rosalind, 
any more than in the strains of an opera 
There is a miracle of preéstablished harmony 
between these dreams of beauty and music 
and the natural world, and there isa mounc- 
ing spirit in us which proclaims these dreams 
more real than nature, more true than fact. 
To dwell content in single plays, as scenes of 
real life, and care nothing for the laws which 
govern them, the laws of the Shaksperian 
world, which are traits of the character of 
Shakspere, seems exactly parallel to the study 
of nature as described by Bacon: ‘** Wi ile the 
Minde of Man looketh upon Second Causes 
Scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and 
goe no further. But when it beholdeth the 
Chaine of them Confederate and Linked to- 
gether, it must needs flie to Providence, ani 
Deitie.” A single speech of Hamlet may 
please us for atime asa gem of thoeught; 
flecting on all his speeches, we frame a cha- 
racter of Hamlet; an induction from all the 
speeches of all the characters in all the plays 
leads to the inner life of the poet. 


used 
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Mr. Furness says further, that if we are to 
infer the experiences of Shakspere from the 
tone of his dramas, it would be an error toinfer 
that a sad life prompted sad writing. He 
would surely retreat to an inner world of his 
own creation where all was fair and serene. 
And so Mr. Furness suggests that it was p 
bly from a life over which sorrow and depres- 
sion brooded that there sprang the jocur 
comedy of ** As You Like [t.” That ‘‘ As You 


yee }- 


Like It” sprang from a sad heart seems true, 
but no such paradox as Mr. Furness pleases 
himself with, is needed to explain it. The hfe 





is led ‘‘under the shade of melancholy boughs,” 
and ove does not need Jacques’s power to suck 
melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs, to find it plain in all the merriment. 


* Blow, blow, 


2 thou winter wtnide, 
Thou art not go u 


ingratitude 


nkinde as man’s 
We feel the winter wind from the first, and 
there is not a flower in the forest; there are 
sermons in the stones, The play isa companion 
piece to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream "—a 
November day dream. We give ourselves up 
to the enchanter, and encounter the most sur- 
prising matters and things without surprise, 
as We do in our dreams, The old Shaksperian 
lion is here, as much at home asthe deer; here 
are palm trees, oaks, olive trees. Time and 
space adjust and readjust themselves to the 
story, the characters, Orlando 
looks in the eyes of Rosalind and talks love, 
and does not know her. 

play are as good as girls. 


and so do 


The villains of the 

W ben 
from our dream, we recognize that the magician 
who creates it is the same who created the 
dream in the wood near Athens, but that he is 
sadder now and older, and has a commonplace 
book crammed with 


we wake 


thousands of wise saws 
from all 


Touchstone, 


which flow freely his moutbpieces, 


from Jacques, Rosalind, from 


philosophers, and fools, and girls. 


HOSMER’S ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM. 


A Short History of Anglo Saxon Freedom: 
The Polity of the English-Speaking Race out 
lined in its inception, Development, Ditfu- 
sion, and Present Condition. By James K. 
Hosmer, Professor in Washington Univer- 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 189. Pp. 

xx, 42). 


sity. 


THE study of institutions is being taken more 
and more as the proper ground-work of 
tional history. 


na- 
Clearly, it offers the best op 
portunity for scientific method, while a rich 
and comparatively new field is thus thrown 
open to research As a result, the last few 
years have produced a large number of trea- 
tises, Monographie and general, relating to the 
institutional development of England and the 
United States. Local constitutional history, 
in particular, is gaining more definite form; 
and two or three writers, looking even beyond 
the nation, have traced the expansion or de- 
scribed the present condition of a Greater Eng- 
land. The work of Prof. Hosmer, hb 


.~ 7 . 
ion of being the 
} 


)wever, 
has the distinct first sustained 
effort to fcllow, 


attention to the more salient details, the com- 


phase by phase and with some 


parative constitutional history of the English- 


speaking race, from the ‘‘ Teutons of Ca@:.ar 
and Tacitus to the British Empire and the 
United States of 18W.” This a for- 


midable undertaking. To faithfully 
, 





is surely 
sketch 

in its lower as 
during the vicis- 
many centuries—a polity, more 


& great people 
its higher organism 
ver, 
are so often obscure, and 


whose beginnings t 

whose present tendencies are thought by many 

to be almost equally uncertain-—-requires a firm 

hand, much self-restraint, and the mastery of 

Prof. Hosmer de- 

or the satisfactory way in 
intricate task; 

> 


he has been able to present his 





a& vast 
serves hig 


which he erformed his 


~ 
= » 

+ 
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subject in a form suitable for the general 
reader 

The author isa believer in the continuity of 
Germanic institutions As will be inferred 
from the title of his book, be regards the pre- 
& cond n of English self-government as 

spirit a survival, in some sense a restora- 
tion, of the primitive democracy. Anglo 


Saxon freedom is most simply and compreben- 








sively stated, he sare, in the phrase of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, “ government of the people, by 
the pe ple, and for the peopie 7 


largely under the influence of 


Every where, 
American ex pe- 
rience, the * plain people” of the English race 
have again come into power: just as. ac 

ing to the well-known view of 


elective kings! ip of early lave has ! n 
restored, The first two chapters are devoted 
to the period before the Norman invas 

Here the author has, in the main, aceeptet > 


guidance of Jobn Richard Green aud | 


Stubba. The conquest of England was a . 
ed by Germante tribes from the shores o 


BRaitic, bringing with them their custome 


social ranks, and their political institut % 
The unit of organization was the tuns 
whose prototype was perhaps the an ¢ 
mark. Above the tun were the humdr ana 
the shire In the town me gs. as 3 ° 
higher moots, the free landowning ceorl 

the noble wm heling governed themse! ves \ 
important tunovation, afler ooeupatior e 
island home, was the estallishux ( 
arcby Tous, in the beginning, 8 ° 
freemen Were in pe@ssession of the sulstar f 
pelitical power But even then there ex sted 
the germs of deterioration . e mid ¢ 
the eleventh century, the prin ve t a} 
kingship bad been transfor: Ate 


rial monarchy, Whose prerogatives were 


ing towards absolutism; and e: 
tary landed aristocracy of the daysof [ne had 
been replaced by a feudal thegn hood v 
through the influence of the Danes 

Prof. Hosmer will undoubtedly be ed 





for ignoring, except in his preface, t} 
posite theory of Frederic See haf ma 
rial serfdom prevailed f: he very begi 
ning of English history. Indeed, it is possible 
in the present stage o yuiry, that entire sus 
pension of judgment would be the safer course 


still, it should not be forgotien that the au‘ hor 
is writing for the general public, and avowe!- 
ly presenting those Views Which he believes 
to be sustal: 


W hile euch schol 


¢ e} ’ 


ed by the weight of au 
ars as Paul Vinogradoff and 
the late Prof. Allen find it 

Seebohm's conclusions for t 


necessary to reject 
e ear y period, the 


older and more popular conception of the primi- 


tive Anglo-Saxon constitution cannot be re- 
garded as overthrown. On another important 
question the author is more conservative. He 
is Very reluctant to accept the view that rep 
resentation in the local moots, through the 
**reeve and four” of each township, appeared 
before the Norman conquest, ihis is the 


opinion of Bishop Stubbs, who supports it 


) I 
« nly on the slender ev.dence of the s#o-ca/led 
Laws of Henry Ll. It is not 


the great historian is right in his position; vet 


improbable that 
until further proofs are brought forward, if 
such exist, it certainly will be prudent to‘ 
ceed here with caution.” 


pro- 


The story of the struggle for English liber- 
ties from the landing of William to the age of 
George 1IL. is told in nine chapters. Here the 
author is perhaps at bis best. His style has all 
the clearness, vigor, and grace with which the 
readers of his ‘Samuel Adams’ and * Young 
Sir Henry Vane’ Excellent 
judgment is shown in the choice of material 
for each phase of development. The battle of 
Hastings, Magna Charta and the rise of Par- 
the serfa, the times 


are familiar. 


liament, the coming up of 
of the Lancastrians, 
power of Parliament under the Tudors, the 
England of Charles L , the Commonwealth, the 
Revolution of 1688, and the era of parliament 


the depression of the 


ary corruption are each briefly and graphical- 
ly presented in a way which cannot fail to 
bold the attention of the reader. Probably the 
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best chapter is that in which the remarkable 
constitutional experiment ‘of the Common- 
wealth is discussed, There are two merits in 
this book rarely met with in a popular survey. 
Some of the descriptions are enlivened by a 
local coloring, a precise attention to details, 
which can only be attained by one who has 
carefully and sympathetically examined the 
topography with his own eyes. Again, the 
author often reveals a firm grasp upon the 
sources. Documents are subjected to independ- 
ent analysis; and many a quaint phrase 
shows that he has written with the ancient 
chronicle before him. 

A very interesting account is given of the 
rise and development of local organisms on 
American soil. In Virginia, English society 
of the seventeenth century was most faithful- 
ly reproduced. The county was the unit of 
administration. At its head was the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, composed of justices ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Below the county 
was the parish, controlled, as in the mother 
country, by aselect vestry, a close corporation, 
This aristocratic and centralized type of local 
government became the model for the other 
colonies of the South. In New England, on 
the other hand, important modifications were 
made in thesystem with which the Pilgrims and 
Puritans had been familiar in the old home. 
The continuity of English institutions is un- 
broken; yetin the higher as well as in the low- 
er sphere of political life there is a revival of 
the fuller liberty and the more democratic 
methods of earlier days. There is no con- 
scious reirogression. Nevertheless, as Free- 
man has well said, ‘‘ the New England town- 
meeting is the moot of the Anglo-Saxon tun 
resuscitated with hardly a circumstance of dif- 
ference.” The Pilgrims, declares the author, 
**did not reproduce the state of things they had 
left bebind ; nor, on the other hand, did they in- 
vent something new.” They were true conser- 
vatives, ‘‘ for, in the society which they set up, 
they went back to old ways which in England 
itself had been largely forsaken.” When left 
to themselves, it was natural that the pioneers, 
“* following tendencies which had come down 
in their blood, should adopt and at the same 
time strengthen what remained of the ancient 
features of Anglo-Saxon freedom.” Prof. 
Hosmer thoroughly appreciates the impor- 
tance of the New England town; but the 
colonial shire, especially that of Massachu- 
setis, deserves much more serious attention 
than he has given it. 

It is curious to see how entirely the various 
forms of local self-government now existing in 
the Western States have grown out of the 
early institutions of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. By an act of 1703 (not 1705), reviving 
an earlier statute, there was created for each 
county in New York a fiscal board, composed 
of the township supervisors, This became the 
direct model for that higher type of township- 
county organization first carried into Michi- 
gan, and thence into Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska. In the board of supervisors of the 
Western county, as in the newly created coun- 
cils of the English shires, may be seen again 
in principle a revival of the ancient shire-moot 
composed of township representatives ;and the 
author seems, on the whole, to favor the view 
that this plan of local government is the most 
efficient and evenly balanced which has yet 
appeared. 

Not less interesting has been the influence of 
Pennsylvania. From her has come the lower 
types of township-county organization which, 
after the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, first 
found its way into Obio and eventually into 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, Here 





there is no popular moot, or else it exists in a 
rudimentary form; and the township sends no 
representatives to the county board. But 
this is not the only feature of the local consti- 
tution which the West owes to Pennsylvania. 
It was in that province, during the early half 
of the eighteenth century, that the first real 
experiment in republican county government 
was tried. Yet nearly all writers have 
strangely overlooked the fact that, not direct- 
ly from Virginia, but from Pennsylvania, is de- 
rived the independent county-precinct plan 
now existing in the majority of Western 
States, and whose marks are an administra- 
tive board of three or more commissioners 
and the choice of all officers by popular ballot. 
The author has referred (pp. 127, 286, 293) to 
this important fact in general terms. He 
should have discussed it with more precision, 
and given it preminence in his chapter on the 
present condition of American polity. It is 
this republican type which is now gradually 
being adopted throughout the South and 
Southwest. 

There is much of interest in this work which 
can here receive but passing notice. Such is 
the chapter on the causes of the American 
Revolution, containing a good account of the 
inconsistencies in which the King and colonists 
became involved with respect to the legislative 
powers of Parliament; the chapter on the 
Revolution itself, where the fact is clearly 
brought out that the contest was ‘‘a struggle 
of parties, not countries,” and the result a 
‘* victory of the popular party on both sides of 
the Atlantic” ; the discussion of the Federal 
Constitution, which is described as ‘‘ merely a 
modified version of what stood in England be- 
tween 1760 and 1787,” though gaining a new 
significance from its written or ‘‘ rigid” form; 
and the account of the progress of federation 
and civil liberty in the new colonial empire of 
Great Britain. 

In the last three chapters an attempt is made 
to forecast the future of Anglo-Saxon free- 
dom. The author is very hopeful. It would 
perhaps be wrong tc say that he has under- 
rated the capability of other peoples for self- 
government, or that be has overestimated our 
own. Still, one cannot help thinking that a 
somewhat more cautious, less dogmatic, mode 
of treatment would have been better. There 
is danger of fostering the habit of self-glorifi- 
cation. It would be misleading, however, to 
insist very strongly on this criticism, for the 
embarrassments which beset popular govern- 
ment in both England and the United States 
are carefully pointed out. Attention is called 
to the conspicuous failure of our municipal ad- 
ministration; to the troubles growing out of 
our wretched civil service, our overgrown cor- 
porations, and the unsatisfactory relations be- 
tween labor and capital. Moreover, the au- 
thor has fortified even his most extreme judg- 
ments with an array of contemporary opinion 
which constitutes one of the peculiar features 
of his book. After all, who will deny his con- 
clusions, that capacity for self-government is 
the especial gift of the Anglo-Saxon, who has 
in consequence already achieved the leader- 
ship of the world? that this leadership may 
hereafter be imperilled, particularly by the 
vast expansion of Russia and the awakening 
energy of China? or that humanity is deep'y 
concerned in a closer fraternity, a general 
federation, of the English-speaking race? On 
the whole, we are indebted to Prof. Hosmer for 
a sound and very interesting contribution to 
the history of politics. 





Further Records, 1848-1883: A Series of Let- 
ters by Frances Anne Kemble, forming a se- 
quel to ‘ Records of a Girlhood’ and ‘ Records 
of Later Life.’ With a portrait of Mrs, 
Charles Kemble. Henry Holt & Co. 1891. 


THe vivacity of Fanny Kemble’s pen is well 
known from her memoirs, and it does not 
grow tame with years. The subjects upon 
which she exercises her faculty of writing 
simple, gossipy letters in the present volume 
are more monotonous than in the previous two 
volumes, but the life of the writer is infused 
even into the details of housekeeping and the 
annoyances of age, and what she says is often 
readable when it is not perhaps profitable. 
The present series of letters is principally 
from the year 1874, when she was settled in 
Philadelphia, to 1877, when she returned to 
England, and is concerned with domestic par- 
ticulars, Towards the end of the volume are 
some letters of travel in Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Italy, and a separate batch dating 
from 1848 to 1883. The text is frequently in- 
terrupted by bracketed passages in which re- 
miniscences of some person mentioned are set 
down; and these are the more important parts. 
The collection, however, adds very little to 
our knowledge of the writer or to her anec- 
dotes of the past. There are occasionally pas- 
sages which good taste would have excised; 
but the absence of proper editing is the most 
noticeable defect of the work. 

Life in America is naturally the chief topic; 
and especially the trials of household service, 
the degradation of politics, the expense of liv- 
ing and the extravagance of people of wealth, 
and the insupportably hot weather are the sub- 
jects that afford the bulk of the matter, if we 
except family news. This judgment upon 
American women is a sample of what Mrs. 
Kemble has to say of her own sex in this coun- 
try in more than one place: 


‘“‘Tbhe men and women of the United States 
are upon the whole the least animal race of 
human beings that I have ever seen. The men 
have no backs to their heads, and the women 
no backs to their bodies, and their animal na- 
ture appears to me weaker than that of either 
English, French, Italian, or German people. 
The affections have their root in the ani- 
mal propensities, though they exist of course 
in measure where these are not strong. The 
Americans love their children, I should say, 
more morally and intellectually than physi- 
cally, which is the reverse of all coarse and 
powerfully animal natures. The American 
women do not care to have children, and have, 
I think (compared with women of other nations), 
little baby and little nursery love; for all which 
their general infirm health and terrible climate 
and miserable lack of domestic assistance for 
the proper care of their children (rendering the 
period of their infancy one of absolute slavery 
to the mothers) would be reasons enough.” 


The men, too, she says, are a less robust and 
a subtler race than the English. 

Of social or biographical matter we find very 
little, There is one interesting passage upon 
the lack of society in Boston which is worth 
quoting. Mrs. Kemble has just been speaking 
of the group of educated and talented men 
who made the Boston of her day famous, and 
in whose circle she was always a welcome 
guest, and she continues : 


‘* With such material for the most charming 
and brilliant society, it has often been a sub- 
ject of curious surprise to me that Boston had 
nothing that could be called so, nothing com- 
parable to that finest product of mature civili- 
zation, the frequent easy and delightful inter- 
course of highly cultivated and intelligent men 
and women. They were all intimate or friend- 
ly acquaintances with each other; their wives, 
sisters, and daughters were in almost daily in- 
tercourse; and yet there was nothing that 
could be called society, in the true sense of that 
word, in the Bostoncf myday. . . . Three 
reasons may have tended to this result : the 
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men worked too hard in their business abroad, 
the women were too hard-worked in their du- 
ties at home ; and I think the New Englanders 
inherited from the old ones the want of both 
taste and talent for society, and from their 
Puritan ancestors a decided disinclination and 
incapacity for amusement in general—for 
amusing others and being amused themselves.” 

Of this group of very few 
glimpses in this volume, except the very sym- 
pathetic account of Longfellow’s dinner and 
tribute to her when she read in the city, and 
of his affectionate regard for her in later life 
Englishmen appear as little on the pages 
There isa kinder characterization of Charles 
Greville than he appears to have deserved, 
and a pleasant account of Lord Houghton and 
of a visit with him to Tennyson; but hardly 
anything else. The letters of foreign travel 
are not especially entertaining. Altogether, 
were it not for the womanly charm and good 
sense and entire naturalness of 


men we get 


Mrs, Kemble, 
the collection would be described as containing 
the lees of life; but her own 
the volume unusually interesting, 


Vitality makes 
and one is 
surprised at the end to see how much he has 


been entertained by the merest trifles of corre- 





spondence which hardly ever ceases to be 

domestic. 

Picturesque India. By W. 8. Caine. Ge 
Routledge & Sons. 1890, 

THIS pleasant guide-b 0k easily carries one 


back to far-off India, and revives the memory 
of one’s visit to that wonderful country, with 
its crowded cities where the Europeans land— 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; the rolling 
highlands of the south, the sunny plains of the 
north, and the grand mountains beyond—each 
with its teeming populations, its architectures 
and its religions, the whole uniting in a mar- 
vel of complexity which few persons really 
understand. In a country characterized by 
the poverty of millions and the great wealth 
of the tyrannical few, it is natura! that the 
great buildings should receive more attention 
than anything else. This is the case with Mr. 
Caine’s book, and nearly every traveller has 
the same experience. The unnumbered poor 
live in hovels that attract only the self-forget- 
ful sociologist; the little country villages 
are passed by unnoticed between the great 
cities. The native merchants are often well 
off, but their customs are sv 
from those of Europeans that 
seldom learns much from their poor Ergtish 
The Anglo-Indians, whether as members of 
the Government or of the army, or as mer- 
chants, remain foreigners, too often out of 
sympathy with the people around them. The 
missionaries enter further into the life of tke 
natives, and from these, as from the educated 
Hindus whom one may come to know if he 
makes the effort, something of native life may 
be learned. Few travellers go so far as this; 
they hurry from city to city, stop at the Eng 
lish clubs or hotels, look at the great buildings, 
temples, and tombs, and have no time for any- 
thing else. But even such a glimpse is a grand 
entertainment. What can excite greater inte- 
rest than the history suggested by the caves 
and rock temples about Bombay, the mos ues 
of Lahore and the other Mohammedan cit 
of the northwest, the tombs at Agra and old 
Delhi on the river plains, and the Hinda archi 
tecture from Benares southward? Yet it is 
the history of rulers, not of the people. Curi- 
ously, in all this, the only emphatic impression 
of English origin is in the sanitary settlements 
on the foot-hills of the Himalaya and on the 
southern plateau; there is now even a narrow- 
gauge railway up to Darjiling, with loops and 
switch backs, climbing from the plains up toa 


far removed 


the traveller 


les 
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height of more than seven thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Mr. Caine tells of all these things in a very 
straightforward and entertaining manner 


giving a simple recital of what iy be seen at 
place after place. The book is something be 


} 


tween a guide and a traveller's narrative. It 
is not compact or statistical enough for 4 
guide of the most convenient kind; it gives t 

much description, and sometimes even sug- 


gests the appropriate emotions, as in quoting 
Sir Edwin Arnold's account of the Taj 
superlatives should never be read before 





going 


to a p'ace; they may be read on the spot, or 


. 
afterwards at home, but no! beforehand if one 
would have his own enjoyment and not some 
one else’s. The illustrations are numerous and 
well drawn, chietly from tographs f 
which the traveller finds a most attractiv - 
sortm t } Ir lia i St res r a 
ration fortra It ia ! 
from their si ty ar f hasis 
they give to the im; ria { ter f t 
du I mm thi last We i aby 
ate what Rudyard Kipling tells 1 f 
stories—how the hospitality f tl Ang 
Indians is being dulled by the unin f pass 
ing glvbe-trotters who bring introd ions 
with them, and thus, as it were, dema enter 
tainment. The letters may be ven more 
cautiously after this note of warning, but the 
travellers will continue to increase in number, 
for itis only a little way now—haif round the 
world—to India. The traveller who can run 
to Alaska in the summer may easily spend 


part of the next winter in India. He must not 
stop on the way, and he cannot see all of the 
vast peninsula in one visit, but if an entire 
change of programme is desired after having 
seen this country and Europe, 
India. 


1e should try 





Flectricity in Daily Life: A Popular Account 
of the Applications of Electricity to Every- 
day Uses, By Cyrus F. Brackett and Otbers 
Charles Scribner's So 


ns Tse 


THIS very handsome and richly illustrated 











volume is made up of ten separate essays upon 
as many different electrical subjects and by as 
many different authors. The essays originally 
appeared in Scribner's Maya: and it is of 
no small interest to note the ; 
what is almost purely scientit wr NG 
such a periodical. Books of similar purport 
though less elaborate, are not un 
our language, and one of tt “ ave alread 
not ced ihe essays, of urse, ¥ 
ability, but al airly ¢ while the 
wood-cut illustrations are vers t 
traits given are at least rat gh t 
essays are, of cours led es 
sional readers, they stil! contain a great deal 
which even anexpert will r with pleasure 
and profit 

The historical parts of the work are often 
open to objection. We think that Mr. Buck 
ingham, in *“*T Telegraph of To-day,” bas 
done scant justice to the late Pr Henrg, and 
that he has failed to see, or at least to state, 
in what Morse’s real merit consisted. There 


» } 


hs before that of Morse, 


mnt 


telegray h 


were electric telegray 


as there were steamboats before the Clerm 
of Fulton; but 


was an original co 


whether the electric 
with him or 
this much is certain, that Morse ¢ 
subject with a perfectly clear v 


o be attained, ar 


neeption not, 
rasped the 
iew of the end 
d, at leastin a general way, 
he means of attaining it; and that he final- 
iattain the end, and, under the greatest 
discouragements, made the 
That is honcr 


iMfierltiosc na 
imcuilies ana 


telegraph a practical success, 
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autl AS most s ss v ay ° 
characterizat all that x < t ‘ 

f Petrar 4 sen ailv eAiived Oyure 
such as he is usually ec ved As her aim 
has been to set forth the man, it must be 
ceded that she bas done so without any spa: 


ing of his weaknesses, the contradictions in 
his nature, the disconcerting incidents of his 
career ; but she shows the great amiableness 
that distingaished him, the love and vtenera 


tion which he won, and the independence of 


thought and action, especially in political 
affairs, which were most honorable to him. 
Yet, after all, one misses the poet from the 
volume, much as if one should miss the orator 
in a fe of Cie irawn mainiv from his 
familiar ietters phe vou filis a pia 
among | ilar a t t earned bo« 
abo creat a and is t& re I 
F as ent vy suflicient to itean st ain 
i \ é nce Ry the 
a Petit, M.A., FLSA + lius 
" s f n drawings by tl author and 
I i al t New é f ? eV ise Vv 
Wa i 4 tS A I nd ri 
( rge Re \ Sons; New York ibner 
& Welford : 
M I s editors! this new edition of 
Petit’s * Archit ucal Studies in France’ is 
« fined ¢ adding a new index, which was 
desirable, and a few notes, and to rearranging 
the cuts There was no reason to alter the 
text; the discussions, though in great part 


superseded by the progress of knowledge and 
the changes in the tendency of architecture 
since they were written, are not without pre- 
sent interest. Mr. letit had a fair knowledge 
of architecture, an artistic instinct, a quick 
eye, and aclear judgment, and the notes and 
illustrations of his z gzag tours remain a use- 
ful guide through the most interesting of the 
French provinces, unsuperseded inasmuch as 
architectural study has drifted into other re- 
gions; and any one may still do good ser- 
will follow out their indications, 


vice who 


and fill up the important parts of Petit’s out- 
line by the help of the camera and modern re- 
productive processes 

Those who know the original work will re- 
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member that it is lavishly illustrated with ana- 
static lithographs of Petit’s own pen sketches, 
and by cuts from drawings by Delamotte. 
The processes used in reproducing here the old 
illustrations have not dealt very kindly with 
them, Those from Petit’s pen drawings a‘e 
mostly reduced, with much advantage to the 
compactness of the volume, and with little 
harm to the rather rude originals, Three, by 
the way, which are classed with these in the 
descriptive list, are surely from another hand 
than hie, and a more skilful one (pp. 146, 153, 
209). The cuts have not fared so well, Some, 
in which the original blocks may have been 
used, are satisfactorily given, but most are 
either badly processed or printed from blocks 
that are worn and clogged, so that they 
misrepresent the originals. But the payer 
and letter-press are good, and the illustrations, 
if they have lost much of their charm, arestill 
instructive. The student of architecture can 
afford to be grateful for the republication, 
though whether Mr. Petit and Mr. Delamotte 
would be as much so is more questionable. 





The Eclogues of Calpurnius, Rendered into 
English Verse by Edward J. L. Scott. Lon- 
don; George Bell & Sons, 1590. 

PASTORAL poetry in the purely literary type 

known as the Eclogue has never become do- 

mesticated in English. Evenin Latin, Vergil’s 

Bucolics owe their place in literature to their 

matchless grace and mastery of Janguage and 

metre, and not to their matter, which was ap- 
parently exhausted by the pioneer in the type, 

Theocritus, As for the Eclogues of Calpur- 

nius, the copy of a copy, ‘shadow of a shade,” 

nobody ever thinks of reading them save those 
whose business it is to go down into the deeps 
of hexameter construction. One is, therefore, 
rather at a loss to see why Mr. Scott has felt it 
worth while to translate them into English 
verse, in spite of bis statement that they have 
never before appeared in English. The metre 
which he has selected is Lardly a happy choice, 

As Gay said in his proem to the ‘‘ Shepherd's 

Week,” the language of the swains aud shep- 

herdesses of bucolic poetry was ‘‘ notonly such 

as in the present times is not uttered, but was 
never uttered in times past, and, if I judge 
aright, will never be uttered in times future,” 

They spoke an altogether artificial dialect, as 

of courtiers playing at being rustic. They 

were not the natural country folk of what Mr. 

Lowell calls the 


“days endeared to every Muse, 
When nob: dy had any Views. 


And to put their sham simplicity into this 
same delightfully confidential verse, as Mr. 
Scott has done, instead of into the consecrated 
heroic couplet, is surely an error of taste. 

But there is no such fault to be found with 
the translation itself. Besides being admira- 
bly faithful, its language is exactly suited to 
the literary type, having (to quote Gay again) 
**too much of the country to be fit for the 
court; too much of the court to be fit for the 
country.” This was just what the ancient 
bucolic poets succeeded in producing; this is 
what Mr. Scott has reproduced, 





The Industrial History of England. 
de B. Gibbins, London ; 
1890. Pp. viii, 252 

Tuis is the first volume of the ‘ University 

Extension Series,” edited by J. E. Symes, 

which will comprise books on historical, lite- 

rary, and economic subjects, suitable for ex- 
tension students and home-reading circles, 


By H. 
Methuen & Co, 
8vo. 


**The volumes are intended to assist the lec- 
turer, and not to usurp his place. Each vol- 








ume will be complete in itself, and the sub- 
jects will be treated by competent writers ina 
broad and philosophic :pirit—in the spirit of 
the movement they are designed to assist. 
They will, it is hoped, be acceptable to those 
who have not time to study in de‘ail the large 
subjects treated of, but who desire to get a 
general knowledge of the conclusions arrived 
at by specialists,” 


This statement regarding the scope of the 
series conveys some idea of the general cha- 
racter of Mr. Gibbins’s little book, Itis not a 
work of original research, but gives, ina clear, 
concise, and simple form, the main points in 
England’s economic and industrial history; it 
gives a ‘‘ general view of the broad outlines 
of the growth of our wealth and industry in 
their relation to the general history of Eng- 
land.” The scope of the work is not well in- 
dicated by its title. England’s commerce and 
agriculture receive almost as much attention 
as her industry, 

In dealing with so large a subject, it is al- 
most impossible to write a popular treatise free 
from errors. Mr. Gibbins errs in identifying 
the manor with the township (pp. 7, 22); he 
also fails to grasp the distinction between a 
manor and a borough (pp. 22, 23). Names of 
places ending in ing can scarcely be called 
relics of the mark system (p. 7); nor does the 
name Tucking Mill afford striking evidence of 
the settlement of the Flemings in England (p. 
37). The Domesday Survey was not made in 
1089 (p. 16). The firma burgi was not a ‘‘com- 
position for taxation,” the payment of a fixed 
sum of money in lieu of tallages, etc. (p. 25); 
most English writers persist in giving this er- 
roneous definition of firma burgi, although 
there are numerous documents in print which 
show clearly what the term really meant. It 
is also a mistake to assert that all the towns 
had secured the firma burgi by the end of the 
Norman period (p. 25), Some of the author’s 
assertions regarding the gilds are very doubt- 
ful, especially his statements, on pp. 27, 28, 
that the gild feast was beld once a month, that 
the merchant gilds ‘‘ existed certainly in Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s time,” that the old village 
gild feasts are probably represented to this 
day in the parish feasts, and that the gilds 
bought up the firma burgi of their respective 
towns. For ‘‘ Maxtead” (p. 58) read ‘‘ Thax- 
tead,” 

As arule, however, Mr. Gibbins is accurate, 
and has evidently made careful use of the best 
authorities on his subject. His clearness of 
style is also notable. His book likewise con- 
tains some excellent maps. It may be recom- 
mended without hesitation to those who desire 
a good concise account of the economic history 
of England. 





Die Spectralanalyse der Gestirne. Von Dr. 
J. Scheiner. Mit einem Vorworte von Prof. 
H. C. Vogel. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1590, 

Tus book belongs to that limited class of: cien- 

tifie works whose very excellence blunts the in- 

terest of a detailed review. Devoid of non- 
sense and devoted entirely to setting forth 
what is known, what remains io be discover- 
ed, and how to prcceed in mastering that re- 
mainder, the task of the reviewer is limited to 
showing what tbe book is and what want it 
fulfils. We learn from the preface that the 
late Dr. Engelmann, in whose person the pro- 
fessions of astronomer and publisher were hep- 
pily united, conceived the idea of a thorcugh 
treatise on ‘ astrophysics,” showing fully the 
present state of the science. The present work 
is a partial embodiment of that idea, embrac- 
ing, with ali necessary detail, the subject of 
celestial spectroscopy. In the first part the in- 












struments and methods of research are de- 
scribed with all necessary completeness, In 
the second the two leading principles of spec- 
troscopy are developed, and here, perhaps, 
the American and English student will find 
most that Is new and useful. It is often said 
that an incandescent gas jis characterized by 
bright lines in its spectrum, but we learn the 
fact, which has been long known though half 
forgotten, that this is true only under two con- 
ditions, viz.: that the gas is transparent 
through and through, and has within it no 
solid matter as hot as the gas itself, 

The results of spectrum analysis are set forth 
in the third and concluding part. As an ex- 
ample of the author’s method we may instance 
his dealing with the spectrum of the zodia- 
cal light. In three pages he describes the 
spectrum as seen by four observers, giving 
more than half his space to the results reach- 
ed by the best-situated observer, Prof, A. W. 
Wrigkt of New Haven. Six figures of spectra 
show to the eye that the spectrum is identical 
with that of reflected sunlight. 

What renders the work especially valuable 
to students and investigators is, in the first two 
parts, the completeness with which physical 
principles are applied to methods of research; 
and, in the third part, the condensation of 
the latest results reached by observers every- 
where. We therefore hope that it will speedily 
be made more accessible to American students 
by an English translation. 
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Contains Articles by 

Francis Parkman, 

sae ure of Loutsbourg 

ew Eugland Militia. 
James Freeman Clarke, 

My Schooling. Passages froman 
ciate aphic Fragment. 
Agnes Repplier, 
Pleasure: A Heresy. 
Albert Bushnell Hart 
The Speaker as Premier. 
Arthur T. Hadley, 
Ratlroad Problems of the Imme- 
diate Future. 

Francis P. Church, 
Richard Grant Whete. 
Frank R. Stockton, 

Miss Murfree, 
Percival Lowell, 
Continuation ef Serials. 
ey 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 
tr East Seventeenth Street, New York 


RECENT ISSUES 


The Humboldt Library 


of Science. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS EACH. 


No, 144.—Civilization: Its Cause and Cure.—Car- 
penter, 

No, 141.—Are the Effects of Use and D- suse in- 
herited’—Bai 

No, 140,—What is Music ?—Rice. 

No, 124.—The Quintessence of Socialism.— 
Schaftle. 

No. 121,—Utilitarianiswu. — Mil. 


nrc 


THE HUMB8O PUBL 
28 Lafayette Piace, N 
lorues free, a : : 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
ENGLISH VERSIFICATION 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
By Rey. James C 


LDT ISHING CO., 


. ¥, 


PARSONS. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

i IBRARIAN.—AN 

« and successful Librarian desires another Library 
with a more extended field. Address i 


PaLMgR, care Nofion, N.Y. City. 
O* GINAL EDITIONS ENGLISH RE- 
views Ls SARD SCOTT Pun. ( 
2v Park Row, New Yo rk 


EXPERIENCED 











Valera, J. Deofial & Novel New York A 
ton & Co 
Vosrué, View te de Spectacles Contem poralns ari 
Armand Colin & (te 
Wari, May A Life of Petrarch Hostor ris 
Rros #1 
Weber, Alice Ansela FE. P. Dutton & ‘ 
Wharton, Kev. H M ru ew if 
i Wharton, Rarten & 
M Lafer Leaves Boston ous 
to si. 
f.c. A Lessons Ast 
» 
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HORSE ORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


In dyspepst. i the 
to assimilate the foo 
Phosphate assists the 
stomach, making the process of 


t.\07 
SLi 

} 
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digestion natural and easy 
Dr. R.S. McComrn, P de 1 SaVs 
‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia, w 
success.” 
Dr. W.S. Leonarp, Hinsdale, N. H 
Says: 
“The best remedy for dy: sia tha 
has ever come under my 
Dr. T. H. ANvREwsS, letters Mi 
cal College, Philade SaAVS 
“A wonderful remedy, w vat 
| me most gratifving results worst 
i forms of dvyspeps 
Descriptive pam ( et 
Rumford i 


| 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the “or * Horsford'’s 
is printed he label, All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 


De POTTER'S 
Tours to Europe. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 






Advanmiag ' S ’ , 

Progra: f rst ‘T Al FS w be f 1 
in THE Ww s valuable pu : o 4 
paces, mailed for ents 

A. De POTTER, Albany, N. \ 
ttace We buy and sell t exchange on 

Letters and make cable t I f ney to 

Europe Australi ia, st Indies, 
of als n ake issue Com 
~ 1; mercial and J ’ ts, avalla 

Credit. bv le in : al parte at the world 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 

NO. 580 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Of all Deacriptions. Send for Circ 
J. & R. LAMB, 50 Carmine St 


ilare 


1 S. CLARA, PROPRIE TOR OF THE 
“I «. Literary 


Junk Shop ul Magazine Setter), 34 


Park Row, New York City, has < Lise« »ntinued his branch 
store in Sokoto, and will hereafter confine himeelf to 
home missions A. 8. CLARK 


Subscription to foreign pe 
riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
Authors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. Car. ScHorsnor, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


f ARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased forcash. Cata 
logues issued. E. W. Jonson, 1536 Bway, N. Y. City. 


Forezgn Books, 


L ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
i seta of leading and scarce magazines, oo for 
sale by . WILLIAMS, 195 Weaj L0th St., N. ¥. 
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The Nation. 
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PRO 


[INENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“Who Reads an 
American Book?” 





PETRARCH. 


A Sketch of His Life and Works. 


and Works.’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


By MAY ALDEN WARD, author of ‘Dante; A Sketch of His Life 


“A ‘Chapter in the history of civilization.’ ’’—Springfield Republican, 
** Tae best work in Engiish on the Italian poet.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


**Charming from first page to last."’—Boston Times. 
** Has more than ordinary value,’’—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


DREAMS. 


By OLIVE SOHREINER author of * The Story of an African Farm.’ 


Portrait of the author, $1.00. 
CONTENTS: 1. The Lost Joy. 


Gifts. 9. The Artist’s Secret, 


Opinion, 
** Full of power.’’—Literary World. 


4 2. The Hunter. 
World, 6, Three Dreamsina Desert. 6. A Dream of Wild Bees, 7. In a Ruined Chapel. 


One volume, 16mo, cloth, with 


4. Ina Far-Off 
8. Lifes 


3. The Gardens of Pleasure. 


10, I Theught I Stood—— 11, The Moonlight Fell Across My Bed. 
“*There is something new, that goes to the heart. 


The only one of its kind.’’—Public 


Atall Bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





THE DEFENSE 
OF CHARLESTON HARBOR 


(JOHNSON). 


SECOND EDITION. 

This standard work, military, naval, and historical, 
has called forth the encomiums of the highest authori- 
ties for its accuracy, impartiality. and attractiveness. 
The author tells how Charleston was rendered impreg- 
nable by land and sea for four years. 


The Atheneum says: ‘‘ This most important military 
work, so interesting tomilitary readers that we name 
it, although itis not much inthe way of the Atheneum, 
is a beautifully | ani got-up book, full of por- 
traits and also of technical military plates.” 


The work in one volume, 8vo, cloth $4.00, half russia 
$5.00, may be obtained through 
ALEX, CAMPBELL, Agent, 
52 Broadway, Room 92. New York, 
or it may be ordered of 
T. PINCKNEY LOWNDES, Charleston, 8. C., 
and will be sent prepaid for cash. 


Turkish Com passionate Fund, 


304 Fifth Avenue, near 31st St, 


Art HAND Enmbroideries 

FOR 
House-Decoration, Table- 
Linen, etc. 





Ball-Dresses, 


These embroideries are of exquisite texture, color, 
and design. Greater part have never before been seen 
in this country, and nowhere are they sold in stores. 


Rare Easter and Wedding Gifts. 


‘“*A precious book. .. . It tastes of genius.”—JAMES 
RvssELL LOWELL. 

*'Twas such writing as this our elder writers gave us 
in their youthful days.”—BosTON TRANSCRIPT, 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
PENSIERI-VANI; 


TOGETHER WITH FREQUENT REFERENCES TO 
THE PROREGE OF ARCOPIA, 
By Henry B. FULLER. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
For sale by all first class Booksellers, or mailed to 
any address, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. 


J. G. CUPPLES CO., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


(Known during construction as the *‘ Harlem River 
Bridge” and ** Manhattan Bridge.”) A Description 
of its Construction. By Wm. Rk. Hurton, Chief En- 
gineer, Member of the Am. Society of Civil En- 
xineers, Société des Ingénieurs Civils of France, 
and Inst. of C.E, Illustrated with 63 Albertype 
and Lithograph Plates. Quarto, 100 pages of text, 
bound in cloth. Price, $8.00 by mail. 

One of the most comeneiey illustrated books tssued, 
LEO VON ROSENBERG, Publisher, 
No. 35 Broadway, New York. 





Ready. Demy 4to, 21s. Large handmade paper, 36s., 
post free. 


The Old French War in America. 


APPENDICUL HISTORIC; or, Sbreds of 
History Hung on a Horn. FrepD. W. Lucas. An 
important New Work on the History of the Old 
French War in North America in the Middle of the 
Last Century. Illustrated with ten Maps and Plates. 
Prospectus on application. 


In preparation, for Subscribers only, a valuable New 
om by Henry Harrisse, author of ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima,’ etc. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA: A 
Critical and Documentary Investigation. With an 
Essay on the Early Cantesremy of the New World 
and Account of Two Hundred and Fifty Anctent 
Maps and Globes, Existing or Lost. 2 vols., large 
4to. Edition limited to 370 copies, including a few 
on large paper. Prospectus now ready, including a 
List of our other Publications. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, 
39 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 


¢?~ Send for our Catalogues of Books relating to 
America. 25,000 volumes in stock, 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 


812 BRoaDWAY, NEw YORK. 
LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 


Duty free importationsof English Books for 
Public and College Libraries, 

German, French, and othr Foreign Books, 
now exempt from duty, at reduced rates, 

Mail importation at foreign prices. 

American Books ata liberal discount. Large 
stock of American and Foreign College Text- 
Books. Foreign Second-hand Book Catalogues 
on application, Out-of-print and Rare Books 
and Sets of Serials. 

Subscriptions for all Foreign and Domestic 
Periodicals, 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 
larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century Books, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—Rare Americana, etc., etc. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books Soest for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


Books AND PRINTs, 


WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, NEW YORE. 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

















Floughton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


By Mr. ALDRICH. 
The Sisters Tragedy. 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and Dra- 


matic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
A Browning Guide- 


Book. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Robert Browni g. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; with sets of 
Browning, $1.75 


By Brer Harve. 

A Sappho of Green 
Springs, and other 
Stories. 16mo, $1.25. 

By Mary C., Leg, 
In the Cheering-Up 


Business. $1.25. 


A charming story of cheerful help- 
ers, by the au hor of ‘*A Quaker Girl of 
Nintucket.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


wt East Seventeenth St.. New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORL 


82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ETC., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Three doors from Broadway. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 


Employs no agents in Europe, but bas his OWN 
OFFICES at 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any otber firm. 

Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


MITCHELLS 


Pay high prices for Hbraries or smaller collections 
of books. Experienced valuers sent to 
any distance. 

JUST READY. Catalogue of interesting books (66 
pp.), including set of Notes and Queries, Early His- 
torical Documents, etc., etc., gratis and post free. 

IN THE PRESS. Catalogue of Autograpns. 


830 Broadway, N. Y. 











